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COBBETT ». NORTHCLIFFE 


OUR INVITATION to send in correspondence has been widely accepted, but 
space has not allowed more than a fraction to be printed or for action to be 
taken on all the various proposals and criticism. We hope that readers will 
continue to write. 

From the correspondence we are selecting two criticisms and making them 
an occasion to re-state some of the functions of teaching English. Apropos 
of our first editorial and of articles on newspapers in Numbers Two and 
Three, correspondents ask if we do not attach too much importance to the 
influence of the Press; and they cite examples of elections having gone in 
favour of a peculiar political party against the weight of the Press. We would 
accept this criticism if we thought that the influence of the Press were limited 
to swaying votes, and that the question ‘Do the newspapers make public 
opinion?’ were the most important one. It may be that the measurable 
influence of the Press has been exaggerated—certainly a re-reading of 
Norman Angell’s classic The Press and the Organization of Society (obtainable 
from Heffer’s, Petty Cury, Cambridge) leaves one with the impression that 
some of the worst consequences expected from an increase in the circulation 
of popular papers have not taken place. The Gresham law, as applied by 
Sir Norman, has operated; the bad have driven out the good, and the big 
circulation sheets operate at as low a level as ever. But against this, elections 
are conducted in a sober and rational mood. Discussion of the causes is 
outside our scope—they may include such factors as more effective education 
both in schools and at the adult level, the influence of the B.B.C., and the 
possibility that certain newspapers have discredited themselves, so that their 
readers are sceptical. 

But the influence of the Press in politics is not a concern of ours, and in 
any case it needs to be tested over a long period. Whatever its extent may 
be, the fact remains that quite apart from politics the Press is for many people 
the main source and filter both of opinion and of the facts on which opinion 
is based; for many people it is likely to determine their interests and attitudes 
and ideas. No reader of a popular paper is likely to catch therefrom a glimpse 
of the issues that underlie politics or to gain any help towards positive living. 
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Everything that comes to the reader is concerned by these conditions and 
conventions established by the Press itself; as will be pointed out in an 
article,! the interests and level of understanding to be catered for were fixed 
deliberately at a low level by controllers who decided that crime, war, sex 
and food were to be the main concerns of the masses. The mentality of these 
men has established the norms of popular journalism and reproduced itself 
in the minds of many journalists. It is a mistake to think of the latter as honest 
men doing willy-nilly a job that disgusts them. It is quite clear that the 
yellow Press has produced an appropriate type of journalist, cynical, 
ignorant, hardboiled and irresponsible. 

Though we contend that the influence of the popular Press is hostile to 
education, we do not consider that in any type of school a merely negative 
study of the Press should take up much time; in many cases only a start can 
be given. We know that in some modern schools as well as in many schools 
of the grammar type a healthy scepticism towards the Press can spring from 
an invitation to children to fetch copies of yesterday’s paper, and from a 
simple demonstration, with the aid of the copies, of the selection and treat- 
ment of news. (Half the front page news in one sheet will not be considered 
worth mentioning in another; while items which do appear in two papers 
are accorded totally different treatment.) Incidentally, from one modern 
school it is reported that parents have caught from their children a mood 
of doubt about the veracity of their daily paper. In the English course of a 
grammar school the modern newspaper is best studied in perspective against 
the periodicals of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries; any Everyman 
volume of the Spectator or a good selection from the journals of the age will 
serve as textbook. . 

A second criticism is that the kind of ‘anti-environment’ studies implicit 
in Mr. Raymond Williams’ article in Number Three (a) is dangerous 
in the hands of inexpert teachers, and (b) can lead to a purely negative and 
destructive attitude in pupils. So far as (a) is concerned, we agree that the 
unintelligent and mechanical application of what should only be a sub- 
ordinate part of a wider course is futile. The teaching of English is not a side- 
line to ‘social studies’. Work on the Press, on advertising, on films, and on 
the environment generally, should be a by-product, varying widely in 
method of treatment, of the teacher’s own convictions about education and 
the place of English literature therein. A by-product, too, of the inexpert 
teacher’s efforts to make himself more competent; and at times where fresh 
problems and fresh pupils appear all teachers are inexpert. 

We believe that for those who can profit from it the study of English 
literature is of paramount importance at present. In its richness and variety 


' Reflections on the Northcliffe Revolution by R. C. Churchill, to appear in the autumn issue 
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it has always been a source of re-creation and of fresh experience for those 
capable of reading, but not the only source, as today it tends to be. By 
contrast, a medium of entertainment such as the film can supply only those 
ideas and attitudes which have been strained through the industry’s internal 
censorship and the conditions of production. (The latter are entertainingly 
but somewhat uncritically described in M. Thorpe’s America at the Movies.) 
Apart from these negative factors, the only positive idea of those who 
produce films is to make them at the level which will ensure the largest 
circulation; in this way has been established the low level of taste by which 
audiences appreciate films. 

But the influence of Press and cinema being what it is, only the excep- 
tionally strong-minded and intelligent individual will get into touch with 
his literary heritage without help from his education. Such an exceptional 
person is likely to have the interests and outlook and awareness that render 
superfluous any studies in ‘culture and environment’. For most pupils, how- 
ever, the influence of commercially supplied entertainment is a hindrance to 
their getting the best out of an English course, and it must be countered in 
the ways Mr. Williams indicates. 

The intelligent study of English literature sharpens the perceptiveness 
which will enable our mechanical civilization to be seen in proportion; the 
literature itself embodies the standards whereby the offerings (not all deplor- 
able) of our civilization can be tested, and offers satisfactions which are not 
commonly derived from earning a living or from accepted ways of spending 
leisure. This is all very abstract, and for a concrete example Cobbett comes 
to mind. By any standards he belongs to the classics of English literature— 
you may even get marks in an examination for saying that his prose is fluent 
and lucid and pungent. But it is hardly possible to read him without reflecting 
that Cobbett as a prolific journalist managed to produce popular reading 
matter that has survived as literature; without realizing that Cobbett has 
much to say that is relevant to our problems today; and without catching 
some warmth and energy from so healthy and generous a spirit. 

In an editorial we have not space to enlarge on the value of English 
Studies, nor to discuss what especial authors can with advantage be used 
in schools. We are arranging for further articles to deal at length with these 
omissions. 
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by 
BERNICE REEVE 


Miss Reeve, when this article was written, was a Sixth Form pupil at a mixed 
Grammar School; she has specialized in English. Some of her work was 
quoted in THE USE OF ENGLISH, Vol. I, No. 2, in a report on Criticism in Practice. 


ENGLISH was always a pleasant period on the timetable in the Lower School 
—although the set books were not always particularly interesting, and, except 
for As You Like It, I never comprehended them as a whole. Essays on these 
books were rather mechanical—this meant, as I got older, that English was 
not only a pleasant subject, but also one which was useful for examination 
purposes. Then, when I was about fourteen, there came a period in which 
I suddenly became aware of what I suppose are the most elementary sensuous 
qualities of words. Chesterton’s Lepanto, Flecker, and the Conrad of Youth 
had a sudden inflammatory power—poetry became a drug. I had no more 
idea of the real power of words than was needed to invoke an occasional 
mood of nostalgic memory in tune with Walter de la Mare’s ‘Look thy last 
on all things lovely’. 

I must have realized that verbal magic was not, finally, all important, 
because the enchantment of Lepanto faded fast enough. When I wrote my 
‘School Cert.’ English papers and allowed myself to become enthusiastic 
over Christabel there was a restraint in my response—I was conscious of 
writing for the examiners. I was also aware of a growing dissatisfaction with 
‘English’—this must have been partly due to my sudden desire for a ‘useful’ 
career. It certainly never occurred to me that ‘Arts’ Sixth would be a pre- 
paration for such a career (like Helen in Howards End I was suddenly caught 
in admiration of practical life), and I suppose this rejection of literature as 
impractical—I had always found it impractical or, worse still, out of touch, 
irrelevant to actuality—was a sounder attitude than Lepanto-worship. 

I was now in the Lower Sixth English group. This didn’t seem very 
different from Fifth Form English. The essays in particular were still mechan- 
ically simple—requiring an adjustment rather than an agitation of my 
thoughts: “How far does Keats succeed as a writer of narrative verse?’; ‘It 
is completely understandable that Keats should have abandoned Hyperion, 
since it is entirely different from all that is typical of him. Discuss.’ Pros 
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and cons nicely adjusted—a formal essay and a high mark—stagnation. 
History offered more scope for stray thoughts—tied up in evoking the spirit 
of Restoration England as a complex, living structure in the mind, they 
were lulled into a sense of progress. 

But at the same time we were reading King Lear; for the first time I was 
baffled, numbed; I made no response to it at all—I could not even remember 
the plot, the sequence of events. Wolfit’s production in Leeds did a little to 
illuminate the characters for me, but I had mistrusted interpreting plays as 
collections of characters ever since I had realized the futility of writing 
essays on “The attractiveness of Rosalind’s character’ when compared with 
knowing As You Like It as an organic whole. I read King Lear repeatedly— 
I got some idea of themes of fate and character, but the overall pattern of 
the play still eluded me—I hardly realized I was looking for it. But in spite 
of this failure to understand, it was in this angry effort to interpret King 
Lear that I began to realize that this play was not just an ‘artistic’ creation in 
the way in which I had been accustomed to think of art—its themes were 
essentially human and seemed even to touch me personally in a way which 
was somehow disturbing. It was about this time that I began to formulate 
the vague pleasure which I had always found in literature as a definite value 
—the stuff of literature was fundamental to my own life. 

In contrast to this I remember an argument arising in class: ‘Is an actor 
justified in refusing a part in a play, the attitude of which he rejects on moral 
grounds?’ I denied this vehemently—I had never heard the phrase “Art for 
Art’s sake’, but it was still the only theory of art which I could hold. So I 
was still bewildered—unconsciously acknowledging the greatness of King 
Lear, but unable to fathom its nature. 

Then I began to learn about the quality of language. I was set to work for 
a scholarship in English—my facility in essay writing had brought me to 
this! I worked exercises out of Brooks and Warren’s Understanding Poetry 
and, for the first time for years, I was interested in what I was writing. 
My pleasure in these essays was in no way mild—it was as if I had found 
an outlet for the irritated energy King Lear (or a first lesson in physical 
chemistry) had roused in me. I believe the book took some notice of the 
relation between technique and emotions, but it was the technical aspect 
which held my imagination. I assimilated, almost unconsciously, a con- 
siderable amount of technical knowledge—in isolated fragments, I suppose, 
because a year later, when I was asked if I knew what ‘verse texture’ meant, 
I had no idea, and my notions of the functions of imagery and my conscious- 
ness of verse movement were extremely hazily realized. But although I have 
a note which I made on the passage in Fiction and the Reading Public which 
attempts to explain why people read ‘If there is another reason it must surely 
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be to appreciate technical excellence’, I had never completely given up my 
intuitive certainty of the transcendent quality of poetry, which dates back, 
I suppose, to my ecstatic alliance with those “Who swear that beauty lives 
though lilies die’. But I could not have been drugged by Flecker again—] 
found a great rational satisfaction—even a fertile satisfaction—in a growing 
understanding of poetic craftsmanship. 

The next book which made an impression on me was Traversi’s Approach 
to Shakespeare. I suppose it would hardly be an exaggeration to say that this 
book was preparing the way for a sudden, precipitating realization and 
reconciliation of my ‘technical’ and ‘transcendental’ theories about poetry; 
I say theories, although they were rather unformulated feelings. Apart from 
Traversi, it was important now that we had begun to discuss ‘Art’ among 
ourselves—I discovered, rather to my surprise, that to one member of the 
form ‘Art’ was something almost personal, something about which one felt 
and did not consider as a pastime or an intellectual exercise. I began to wish 
I felt something like this—thinking was dull enough. Above all, I was dis- 
satisfied with my own use of language—a barren technical journalese which 
I still have to outgrow. It seemed a logical step from a realization of King 
Lear’s extraordinary relevance to find poetry a personal thing. 

Traversi helped me to fee! King Lear—though I doubt if I shall ever know 
it completely. But I had found a way of learning to know it, and was secking 
for a reason to apply this discovery. 

I had now come to an end of the period of stagnation, overwhelming 
stagnation, which I had known in the Lower Sixth. It did not, of course, 
mean an end of all problems—my growing sense of the complexity of 
language itself, and of the complexity of the emotions of which poetry was 
a sensuous portrayal, made such an end impossible. In fact, I had suddenly 
found a personal interest in poetry. I suppose the sense I generally have of 
verse texture not only as a physical reality, but also in many poems, as part 
of me, physically, is the simplest statement of this relationship towards 
poetry. It is a relationship as complicated as any human relationship; in fact, 
human relationships have a habit of becoming a part of it, and increasing 
its complexity with their own. This personal attitude towards poetry may 
sound a little overwrought. I can only justify it by saying it seems only 
natural if poetry draws its power from human feelings, that the poetry 
created from these feelings should in its turn become a part of human 
emotion. This isn’t altogether a convenient state of affairs either: 


O chestnut tree, great rooted blossomer, 

Are you the root, the blossom, or the bole? 
O body swayed to music, O brightening glance 
How can we tell the dancer from the dance? 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR A GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL SYLLABUS 


a) 








by 
DOROTHY E. KING 


Senior English Mistress, Chingford County High School 


READING, writing and appreciation—the voice, the pen, the understanding. 
That, briefly, must be the sum of the English teacher’s achievement. I 
intend to outline in this article an English syllabus for first and second years 
ina Grammar School. 

(A) Reading and the spoken word: The child should learn to read clearly 
and with understanding; to speak readily and with intelligence. 

Now that life is less leisurely, ‘reading aloud’ for its own sake has suffered 
an eclipse. Fortunately, however, in the classroom there is seldom any lack 
of interest in reading aloud and children soon learn to be critical of the 
performance of others. There is, perhaps, no better training for good speech 
than practice in reading aloud, not only from the point of view of diction 
but also of grammar and vocabulary. Apart from occasional reading com- 
petitions to stimulate interest, it is extremely rarely that one would take a 
reading lesson merely for the sake of how the book is being read. One 
cannot dissociate reading from appreciation, so, while emphasizing the im- 
portance of giving children practice in reading aloud, reciting and choral 
speaking, I will leave consideration of suitable books until later. I, myself, 
am not an advocate for ‘Speech Training’ as such, and prefer to inculcate 
good speech by incidental example and criticism rather than by formal 
patterns. 

One is concerned, though, not only with training children to read fluently 
with clear, expressive voices, but to speak readily and thoughtfully, and to 
express their views independently and not merely as answers to leading 
questions. There are very many ways of training in spontaneous speaking 
and it is your task here to be ingenious. I hazard a few suggestions of methods 
Ihave found effective—for instance, extempore acting of scenes from stories 
or poems; extempore acting of scenes and dialogues based on incidents 
suggested; speeches made to the form by members (these may be made as 
‘Uncles and Aunts’ broadcasting in Children’s Hour, by visiting professors 
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lecturing to school societies, etc., and may be prepared or extempore, on 
set or self-chosen subjects. The library facilities should be used with these); 
debates (it is better to have as many of the official trappings of debate as 
possible); discussions, either informal or in the form of a council meeting 
or school forum; and mock trials and parliaments. The last two need exten- 
sive preparation. I always invite questions and criticisms after each lesson, 

(B) Writing: English, as much as art, music and foreign languages must 
aim at a skill. We suppose that by the Grammar School stage the child 
has acquired some knowledge of the preliminary mechanics of writing prose, 
and it is not possible here to set down punctuation and sentence-structure 
exercises. Much of the work here should now be done incidentally in the 
correction of written work. 

We may separate written work under several headings. 

(i) Free composition or essays. Many cavil at the word ‘essay’—saying it is 
pretentious and suggests emulation by the children of essayists, but this 
depends on how the term is used. It is obviously foolish to enter the form- 
room and invite the form to write an essay on ‘Friendship’, but if, after dis- 
cussion and preparation, the result is a piece of writing concerned with 
friendship, I see no reason why it should not be called an essay. 

Sir Philip Hartog, in Words in Action, affirms that children’s writing must 
spring from a natural inclination. In other words, there must be some prac- 
tical purpose in writing, but it needs only a little ingenuity to make almost 
anything have a practical purpose. Your aim is that the child should write 
a story: suggest, then, that the story is to be submitted for a magazine prize, 
to entertain the occupants of a railway carriage during a breakdown, or to 
lull to sleep a wide-awake brother. 

Most First and Second Forms prefer writing stories and it is therefore often 
advisable to let them do so. Any point you want practised can easily be 
introduced within the framework of the story. I add here a list of subjects 
I have found successful, with brief suggestions for preparatory work. 








(a) The Magic Carpet. I began the story to explain the acquisition of the carpet 
and there followed talk about foreign lands, other periods of history—costume, etc., 
in an attempt to link Geography and History with English and avoid the Dick Barton 
type of episode (rst year). 

(b) A reporter’s interview with Noah. We had been considering newspapers and 
their function and working on the punctuation of conversation (2nd year). 

(c) Arunning commentary on a circus. We discussed first adjectives and verbs which 
exactly express appearance and action (Ist year). 


- , ceo a 
(d) A new Canterbury Tale. Part of a term’s work on the Tales with illustrations 


and models of the pilgrims, dramatization of the Tales and immediately after 4] 
consideration of stories with morals. 
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(c) A letter to the manager of a cinema about a school visit—after a lesson on 
addressing envelopes and beginning and ending letters. The letter was written on 
notepaper and put in a real envelope. 

(f) All kinds of verses for the School Magazine. 


(ii) Comprehension work. There are countless books of extracts with ques- 
tions which are helpful. The questions are usually divided into oral and 
written, and while the oral ones often prove an embarrassment the written 
ones need careful attention. You must insist on the questions being answered 
exactly, not only from the point of view of meaning, but of grammar as 
well; that is, they must explain adjectives in terms of adjective, etc., they 
must be brief and accurate. Understanding will come from close considera- 
tion, and from understanding appreciation of the importance of the right 
word in the right place. 

(iii) Vocabulary work, Lessons calculated to increase vocabulary should aim 
at variety. Here is a list of exercises, but of course there are hundreds more: 
(a) Definition of words—aim at accuracy and brevity; (b) the use of words 
in sentences; (c) the use of words in a continuous prose passage. The point 
here is to use the words naturally and not because they must be included. 
Relieve the monotony of words aimed at extending vocabulary by including 
the odd or ridiculous, e.g. eligible, agriculture, kangaroo, orchestra, rapidity, 
tin-tack, etc.; (d) words of more than one meaning; (e) words used as different 
parts of speech; (f) pairs of words. 

Try to have a set of dictionaries, so that each child may have one. Make 
some of the vocabulary tests also time tests and make them competitive. 
Use the dictionaries constantly, even if it is only to find as many words of 
seven letters beginning with ‘m’ as possible in five minutes. 

(iv) Grammar. Emphasize from the first function rather than nomenclature, 
although you must teach both: (a) always work from what the words do; 
(b) go slowly and consolidate; (c) try to invent amusing ways of explaining 
things, e.g. the adverb game for adverbs of manner. 

The class may compare two notices for a lost child, one expressed badly 
without adjectives, adverbs or expressive verbs; the other complete and 
informative. Do not imagine, however, that at the end of a particularly 
entertaining lesson anyone has, because of the entertainment, necessarily 
learned anything. Keep the end in mind. So often, confronted by ill- 
informed, play-conscious First Forms, one sighs for a stricter intellectual 
discipline; concentration on the end rather than the means. 

Here is a scheme for work—first year: 


(a) Parts of speech. Their names and what they do. 
(b) Kinds of nouns, adjectives, etc., not all the pronouns. 
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(c) Analysis of sentences in columns, subject, limitation of the subject, etc. This is 

optional, but often indicates to the less intelligent what words do. 

and second year: 

(a) Parts of speech revised—plus any not done before. 

(b) Simple clauses: (1) adjectival, (2) adverbial, (3) noun. 

(c) Tenses of the verb. Use the standard terminology and work with French and 
German teacher. 

(d) Mood. Voice. 

(e) Participles and the infinitive—if time. 

(C) Appreciation. This is, I suppose, the most important aspect of the 
teaching of English, for it is here we train children to think. We wish to 
guard them from the exploitation of their emotions by the films, the dulling 
of their faculties by the cotton-wool comfort of political utterances, the 
practical common-sense arguments of big business and the insidious per- 
suasiveness of advertising. Through a training in literary discrimination we 
hope to encourage an attitude of mind towards society and life as well as 
literature, and so preserve our standards. 

Practical criticism, as such, is too scientific for first and second years, but 
you should put the tools of criticism in their hands to be used in their reading, 
and, by creating a reading habit, lead them towards literary discrimination. 

I should encourage this by reading and criticising together, by discussion 
of what is read in private, and by library work. 

I suggest reading together four books per term: a verse anthology, a 
prose book and/or a book of extracts, a play or one-act plays, and a novel. 

The verse anthology: Poetry lessons may be divided roughly into two 
classes—early attempts at practical criticism (see last issue of THE USE OF 
ENGLISH) with some consideration of the fitness of adjectives and rhythm, 
of mood and atmosphere; and reading merely for fun to familiarize children 
with poems, especially ballads, which are always popular as they can be 
acted or mimed. 

The prose book: The reading of this type of book together serves mostly 
to increase vocabulary and general knowledge, although it is sometimes 
possible to practise some elementary literary criticism. Judicious irrelevance 
seems to ine permissible. English teachers usually teach a little of everything 
and should not be afraid of being led into a discussion of architecture or 
capital punishment. The books of extracts lend themselves to a more detailed 
study, and one can begin critical exercises in the comparison of styles and 
debunking of the false and pretentious. 

Plays: The main purpose here is to act. Form-room acting is seldom good 
unless you spend a great deal of time on it. The book is always in the way. 
Play-reading is always very popular, however, and critical faculties are given 
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scope by a simple consideration of character, atmosphere and opportunities 
for action. 

I never begin Shakespeare before the second year, as the language barrier 
is so difficult to surmount. There is no space here to consider the various 
methods of presenting Shakespeare. Some advocate selecting only ‘suitable’ 
scenes. I prefer reading the play in parts in the front of the room, letting the 
natural actors lift it out of the commonplace. I do not stop often—the first 
time for explanation—but go straight through to obtain the idea of the play 
as a play. I like them to discuss the plot, characters, humour, etc., and then 
to read it again, stopping more often for consideration of difficulties, but 
not attempting anything too analytical; polishing the acting in some scenes, 
having form-room ‘producers’ for others. I do not think much appreciation 
of Shakespeare the poet will ensue until the fourth year. 

Novels: My method of dealing with a novel is to start it in class, specu- 
lating on the sort of story it will be, considering the effectiveness of the 
beginning, etc., and then to leave it for spare-time reading with periodical 
discussion. To read one ‘set’ novel is important, because of the critical dis- 
cussion which will lead children to be critical of other books, as well as 
because it introduces to them a good book. 

Private reading: There should be lessons where children recommend books 
they have enjoyed. 

The library: Encourage children to use the library by describing library 
management and giving opportunities for research in the library in library 
periods. 

I append a list of books as a guide to type merely. First year: 

Verse anthology A Book of Ballads. The Poet's Way. 
Prose book Tales from Chaucer. 
Tales from the Odyssey. 
Heroes of Asgard. 
Plays One-act plays. 
Novel Children of the New Forest. 
Kidnapped. Treasure Island. 
The Wind in the Willows. 
Second year: 
Verse anthology = Poems for Youth. Poems of Action. 
The Poet’s Way, II 


Prose book Our Nation’s Heritage. 
Lighter essays. Short stories. 
Plays A Midsummer Night's Dream. 


The Merchant of Venice. 
One-act plays. 
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Novels Greenmantle. 
The White Company. 
Oliver Twist. 

It may be helpful to have suggestions about the arrangements of time. 
Most schools allow five periods a week to English. Roughly, I devote one 
to poetry, one to prose, one to grammar, one to plays, and the fifth to 
consideration of extracts, vocabulary work, preparation for essays and their 
‘giving back’. Let your scheme be elastic, however, and sometimes omit one 
of lessons one to four to make room for more of the fifth group. 

In conclusion, I should like at the end of the second year the child to be 
interested in books, with a fair number of ‘good’ ones to his credit; to be 
alert and discriminating in his reading; to speak and write clearly and 
grammatically; to express his opinions with confidence on topics of general 
interest; to take pleasure in the exercise of his imagination; and to be able 
to exercise his critical and appreciative faculties upon art and the world 
around him. 
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by 
E. C. BRUCE 


English Master at Sherborne School 


THE PROBLEM of showing children the virtues and failings of their writings, 
and especially their poetry, is more difficult than that of discerning what 
those virtues and failings are. This, in turn, is far harder than the elementary 
job of expounding rules of grammar and punctuation. I shall here be con- 
cerned with the second of these tasks, in examining briefly four poems by 
children. The problem of communicating the criticism to the children is a 
highly complex and individual one, and will here be mentioned only as a 
problem. It depends upon insight into the children’s needs for confidence, 
sympathy or advice; it is an art which may be learnt, but cannot be taught. 
But it should be clear that children’s creative writings should be met with 
more than a blur of kindly feeling, issuing in a pat on the back. Sympathy 
must be relevant, focused on the weaknesses suggested in the writings; it 
does not preclude, but rather demands, a critical approach. 

The four poems to be discussed have been selected from various school 
magazines and are, I believe, not unrepresentative of better school poetry. 


A POEM 
The sun sank behind the clouds 
Dark in the clear blue sky; 
The shade thickened between the trees; 
The day seemed ended 





But out in the west the clouds lifted, 
And the sun shone through— 

Bright, as it dazzles me to think of it; 
Warm, intense; and 

The green fields gave back the light. 


It was a summer sun that shone 

Between the leafless trees, 

And it was a summer evening 

That graced that cold, bleak February. ° 
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B_ Extract from a poem on Beethoven. 
I see him there all night 
Surrounded by a broken life 
A smashed cup at his elbow 
Three rusted coins 
An ear trumpet 
Blank music books 
A broken quill 
Lie still before his eyes. 

Behind him, out of sight 
Cowers a dark disfigured piano 
Strings snapped 

Notes rent 

Music forsaken on the floor. . . 

The style of these two poems is popular and often successful among chil- 
dren. (Perhaps it owes something to Arthur Waley’s translations from the 
Chinese.) It does not attempt to deal directly with mood or idea, but rather 
with the events or scenes which were the occasion for the experience, 
allowing these to speak for themselves. The first poem is particularly success- 
ful in this respect. It is unpretentious and keeps well within its limitations. 
The language is simple and effective, e.g. ‘graced’; the rhythm subdued but 
controlled, emphasizing, for example, the word ‘bright’. The minor device 
of delay in admitting the season, in remarking that the trees associated with 
shade in the first stanza are, in fact, leafless, is well carried out. The writer’s 
petite sensation has been successfully conveyed. 

The second poem adopts a similar technique with less success. Here the 
writer proffers the circumstances of the scene not as a means of communica- 
ting the mood, but as a substitute for it. There is some lack of conviction 
in the poem, betrayed by the jerky flatness of the movement; a straining for 
effect shown by the unrealized use of the word ‘cowers’. The “blank music 
books’, the ‘broken quill’, the “dark disfigured piano’ are listed in the hopes 
of inducing a mood. The poem is less the result of experience than of desire 
for that experience. 

: A PRAYER 

Wait Death; until the sun has set, 
And life is gathering gloom. 
Prolong the years till quiet tears 
Drop gently on the tomb. 
Our prayer; 
Fresh youth is fair, 
But fades towards sobriety, 
Grant us, since time is our regret, 
An inkling of eternity. 
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CHILDREN’S POETRY 
D Stanzas from ‘Remembrance of Things Past’. 
Now I am old I sadly turn again 
To many shrivelled summers spent in vain, 
My candle flick’ring at last, 
And memories of the past 
Fermenting in a withered brain, 
Eyes, tired, tired 
Stare into the night: 
I dare not hope for sight. 
(II tempo fugge, e non ritorna piu.) 


It is raining 

And there is no moon 

Weary water is sharp stone wearing 

And bare trees shiver in a bleak wind. 

And man, locked in his empty House 

Quietly sifting blue embers, 

While dry days like withered leaves, 

Drop in memories’ mist 

(Il tempo fugge, e non ritorna piu.) 
These two poems are more ambitious and less successful than the first two. 
They both aspire to strike a ‘poetic’ note; they are concerned with more 
than mere experience, and are the weaker for it. In A Prayer it is the second 
part which is the more interesting—I should hazard a guess that it was 
written first; at any rate it is more successful. The neat precision of the 
movement of the last two lines is substantiated by the genuine paradox. But 
this is preceded by vague sentiments, by phrases such as “quiet tears’ which 
apparently only serve the purpose of inducing a stock doleful response. The 
thythm also is trite. The attempt to elaborate a genuine idea has choked it. 

The last poem illustrates perhaps the most dangerous fault that young 
well-read poets may fall into. To the reader it must be obvious that the verse 
is entirely derivative (from T. S. Eliot); but, ignorant of the originals, 
children may be too impressed by the phraseology to notice the underlying 
lack of any personal note, the emptiness of the symbolism, and the un- 
convincing movement. The consciously ‘poetic’ is the more dangerous when 
constructed according to the best and latest models. 

These poems are more accomplished than the general run of school poetry. 
Examples of weaker poems are easy to find. The saddest are those which 
start with genuine feeling, merge into bombast or affectation, and then, 
apparently realizing this, descend to the facetious and burlesque themselves. 

The view still seems prevalent in schools that poetry should be reserved 
for moods of ‘high seriousness’. Despite its respectable parentage I believe 
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that this view may do harm to children’s writings by discouraging the 
writing of sufficient poetry. The aspiring poet waits for or strains after the 
divine afflatus; he would do better to attempt some ‘Five-finger Exercises’, 
This would be some technical use to him, would teach him to know and 
respect his limitations, and would often result in better poetry than is pro- 
duced by yearning for the profound. 

This article has dealt only with poetry, but poetry and prose in school 
magazines correspond very closely in quality, showing the same weaknesses 
and, by and large, requiring the same remedies. Errors of punctuation and 
metre, weaknesses in taste and sentiment all need to be pointed out. But 
children chiefly need to be encouraged to avoid striking an attitude in ‘fine 
writing’ or ‘poetic’ verse, but rather to content themselves with expressing 
their own ideas and experiences as honestly and precisely as possible. 


THE USE OF ENGLISH would like to publish more original writing by children 
—either stories, poems or essays, critical or general. Sometimes it will be 
useful to comment on such pieces of writing, but often they may stand by 
themselves. Names need not be given, though, of course, copyright will be 
observed and fees paid. Teachers are asked to send the Editor specimens. 
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by 
H. KENNETH WHITING 


Educated at Mercers’ and Fitzwilliam House, Cambridge Univer- 
sity. He is now teaching English at St. Olave’s School, London. 


‘THE MOST important room in any school is the library,’ writes Sir Richard 
Livingstone, ‘and there is no better way of estimating rapidly the quality of 
a school than to go into its library. If it contains good books, well chosen 
and well used, we may feel reasonably sure that, on the intellectual side at 
least, it is a place where real education is given. If the library is neglected, ill 
equipped, dreary, unused, we may feel equally sure of the opposite.’ 

The President of Corpus Christi knows that he is writing with the body 
of educationalists firmly behind him, in theory at least, if not always in 
practice. In consequence of the now universal recognition that a library is 
an essential part of every school, regulations have been laid down for mini- 
mum areas of library rooms and recommendations have been made for the 
amount of the annual grant. Yet it is comparatively rarely that any mention 
is made of methods of ensuring that the completed library’s potentialities 
are fully realized. Sir Richard Livingstone’s proviso, ‘if it contains good 
books, well chosen and well used’, suggests that he is aware of the present 
situation in the majority of schools, which, while recognizing the necessity 
of a well-equipped library, complacently consider their responsibility ended 
with the provision of the building and the books. The pupils are left to learn 
the workings of this most complicated of educational tools by themselves, 
and in consequence they either flounder helplessly before the shelves, acquir- 
ing the desultory habits of the average public library-using adult, or despair 
of ever finding a path through the undergrowth and resolve to stay in future 
on the safe side of the library door. And in proportion as the library becomes 
better stocked and thus potentially more valuable, so it becomes more 
bewildering and thus more useless for the pupils for whom it is intended. 

It is, then, mere thoughtlessness to provide an organization so complex as 
a library without ensuring that adequate guidance and training is given to 
those who are to make use of it. The mere presence of a librarian for con- 
sultation during library hours is not an answer to the problem; reliance on 
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the availability of such assistance will result in the pupils’ leaving school 
quite unequipped for making use in adult life of the full resources of the 
public library system. The user of the school library (potentially, every boy 
in the school) must be taught to help himself, and this can be achieved only 
through purposeful training. in the broad outlines of library technique. For 
the very fact that it cuts across the artificial classroom divisions of ‘subjects’, 
such training must be regarded as the responsibility of the English depart- 
ment and an integral part of the English syllabus. It is the English specialist 
of all the staff who is primarily concerned with the quality of the school’s 
reading; moreover, the main function of the library is to utilize the reading 
habit once implanted to ends towards which the English teacher is aiming 
in his normal classwork: the growth of the ability to think clearly, the 
acquiring of discrimination in taste and judgment, and the development of 
an integrated and creative personality; because of these aims the work of the 
English specialist is far from insulated from contact with other subjects. 
Clearly it is he who should be responsible for this training in the use of the 
library. 

There are certain dangers and objections to be faced in any such under- 
taking. Ideally, the library should be regarded as a room with an atmosphere 
of its own, quite different from that of the classroom; there should be a 
feeling among the pupils that in the library they are educating themselves, 
not being educated. We must be on our guard lest our library work has an 
effect the opposite of what we intend, and much depends here on the per- 
sonality of the teacher and his choice of method; instruction should be quite 
informal and the emphasis should be on individual contact and pupil- 
activity as far as possible. It has been objected that, however skilfully this 
library instruction is given, the very fact of guidance at all denies the child 
its right of personal discovery and deprives it of the sense of wonder which 
is so important as a formative influence. This emphasis on the value of 
individual quest is not misplaced when it refers to the brilliant child—to the 
young Virginia Stephen absorbed in the leather-bound volumes of her 
father’s library. But the case of the ordinary grammar school pupil of to-day 
is very different: lack of any degree of literary background in the family, 
together with a full exposure to the influence of an environment which 
tends to be concerned with material possessions, precludes any instinctive 
discrimination between good and bad. In reality, the sense of wonder is too 
often a feeling of awe at being confronted by several thousand strange 
volumes, and results usually in hopeful guesswork or blind daring. 

A more real danger in library training is that the teacher may in his 
enthusiasm mistake means for ends and place such emphasis on technique 
that the real purpose of reading, even the idea of reading itself, may be lost. 
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This is particularly noticeable in American manuals of library training, in 
which the whole olla podrida of drills, tests and form-fillings seems to rank 
more highly than the developing minds of the pupils. Even in England, 
what little interest has been shown in library training (Stott, School Libraries, 
is a notable exception) has tended to be attracted by the more mechanical 
aspects of the work, and books of test questions have been published con- 
centrating mainly on the use of the reference section for general knowledge 
(one of these even went so far as to dispense with the reference books them- 
selves by providing its own reference tables). Training in the use of reference 
books is necessary and important, but it is only too easy to allow their purely 
utilitarian function to obscure the wider purpose—that of teaching children 
to think for themselves and to develop creative and critical minds. Too much 
time spent on drill exercises vitiates this purpose and encourages the idea 
that education is a process of acquiring and retaining as many material facts 
as possible. Our real task is to resist energetically the near-universal homage 
to the ‘Quiz’ or “Crossword Puzzle’ mind, so sedulously fostered by the 
radio and the Press, by presenting the use of reference books merely as a 
contributory process in the writing of expository prose, not as an end in 
itself. 

With these possible pitfalls in mind we may sketch the outlines of material 
for library periods in the Lower and Middle Schools. It should be quite 
possible to cover each adequately in one forty-minute period per fortnight 
over the space of two years. The syllabus for the Lower School should aim 
at stimulating interest in the mechanics of the library and developing the 
basic skills needed by an intelligent user of the various sections; it should 
seek to create an interest in the history and anatomy of books, and thus to 
implant a love of well-produced books as possessions worthy of care; and it 
should make a beginning on the use of reference works. Initial interest can 
most easily be aroused by approaching books via their history, physical 
make-up, and component parts. Correlation with History and Art suggests 
itself for a satisfying treatment of the first two topics, while all three lend 
themselves to creative activity on the part of the pupils themselves. A dis- 
cussion on the different types, shapes, and sizes of books and a comparison 
between Penguin and Golden Cockerel volumes leads an elementary talk on 
economics as applied to the book trade and the reading public (to be de- 
veloped in the Middle School syllabus) and acts as a bridge to instruction 
in the care of books, both borrowed and owned. Classwork on the design 
of dust-covers may well include the writing of blurbs—an introduction to 
the methods of persuasive writing cannot be made too early). Subsequent 
periods will deal with the layout of the library, library rules and the way 
they evolve organically, as it were, from a given set of circumstances, the 
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classification, the catalogue (what it tells you and how it is used), the primary 
reference works (the dictionary and the encyclopaedia), and the library's 
newspapers and magazines. Providing the teacher keeps his ultimate purpose 
well in mind, these topics can be covered sufficiently thoroughly in about 
twenty teaching periods. The remainder of the time should be given to 
private exploration, and this is the opportunity for the teacher to do some 
of his most valuable work in a close personal contact with the individual 
pupil, discussing present reading and suggesting possibilities for the future. 

When a boy enters the Middle School he should have a sound knowledge 
of the basic library technique, though a rapid revision of this is advisable. 
The course here consists of a series of inquiries into the extended use of the 
various resources of the library, work designed to develop a critical attitude 
towards sources of information, and attempts to incorporate such informa- 
tion in sustained writing or speaking. An introduction to the catalogue has 
already been made in the Lower School. and it is now necessary to demon- 
strate the ways in which this catalogue can assist the reader in gathering 
information. This should be followed by an amplification of the elementary 
work on reference books, a more detailed examination of the uses of the 
dictionary and encyclopaedia leading to an introduction to essential guides, 
year books, annuals and directories. Not all of these will be in the school 
library, nor is it essential that they should be; but it remains true that this 
is the only opportunity the pupils will have of receiving instruction in the 
use, scope and dangers of reference books as a whole. But, as already stated, 
the use of these books is merely a means to an end; the more valuable and 
interesting work begins with the compilation of bibliographies, which should 
be on topics sufficiently general to involve the consultation of cross-referenced 
cards. As an aid to the acquiring of healthy reading habits, the drawing-up 
of bibliographies is of the greatest value, since it points the way to purposeful 
and directed study. The next stage is concerned with the judgment of a 
book’s value for some particular purpose. Skill in such judgment involves 
ultimately experience and powers of discrimination beyond the capacity of 
the Middle School boy, but it still remains desirable that a beginning should 
be made in the fourth year. If boys enter the Sixth Form knowing that each 
book written on a given topic has its own bias and that certain books will 
be of more value for a defined purpose than others, the time will have been 
well spent. This approach, extended to include newspapers and periodicals, 
should occupy the greatest proportion of the time in the Middle School, and 
will, of course, link up with the more formal and literary work on criticism 
and discrimination done in the classroom. 

A course on the lines of that sketched above will have given the boy 
entering the Sixth Form a sound knowledge of the resources and uses of the 
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library and will have introduced him to the methods of personal research 
and to the necessity for individual judgment and caution in accepting the 
various writings on any topic. Those boys who leave after taking their 
Certificates will be in a position to make full use of the public library system 
and will, moreover, have realized that intelligent reading is far from a desul- 
tory skimming of some volume picked from the shelves at random. 
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Adapted from the Middle English and Arranged by 


ALEXANDER FRANKLIN 


Producer, lecturer and adjudicator of speech and drama. Lecturer in 
Speech Training and English, South-West Essex Technical College. 


INTRODUCTION 


IN A SEARCH for good dramatic material for children one is almost certain 
to consider the great Miracle cycles of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
The episodes tha+ make up these cycles are simple in content, most of them 
contain plenty of action, and none of them is long. Yet each episode is a play 
in itself and not merely an extract. The only difficulty is one of language. The 
original texts are not readily understood to-day by adults, let alone children. 
They contain words that have become obsolete or have evolved into others; 
the spelling is archaic and inconsistent; for the sake of rhyme, words are 
used out of their normal order and, sometimes, for the same reason, they are 
even used incorrectly. Several modernized versions exist, but even the better 
ones are acceptable only to adults, for their editors have sought to preserve 
as much as possible of the original and have done little more than ‘tidy up’ 
the spelling and order of words. 

The play which follows is a version I have made of Neal's Flood. In its 
original form this episode from the Chester cycle, which was presented in 
the streets of that city at Whitsun, was entrusted, appropriately enough, to 
the watermen. No doubt they gave sincere, if naive, performances of it on 
their pageant or portable platform and strove to outdo their rival amateur 
actors playing in other scenes of the cycle, with a good deal of boisterous 
humour, spectacle and noise. 

In adapting the play to a form that I think will be acceptable to the present- 
day reader, and especially the young reader, I have tried to keep alive the 
spirit of the original. For this reason I have used the same metrical pattern 
and rhyme scheme. Whenever possible I have also used the same lines and 
words, but where this could be done only at the risk of obscurity and lack 
of precision I have re-cast lines, stanzas and sometimes whole speeches. Thus, 
my aim has been that of the translator rather than that of the modernizer. 
I have also shortened the play to avoid some repetitive statements and to 
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overcome a tendency, present in the original, towards rather long speeches 
which slow down the action. Nevertheless, the basic form of the play is 
unaltered. The reduction in length has been made by telescoping the matter 
of four stanzas into two, rather than by cutting. In only one major instance 
have I deliberately omitted stanzas. This is in the final speech given to God. 
Here the original contains a lengthy didactic passage that was, no doubt, 


appropriate to the possible religious purpose of the play, but which is now, 


I feel, rather tedious. 


I have also tried to preserve the characterization, even though some of it 
is rather flat. But Noah and his wife are in bold relief and make up for this 
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Noah is outside the ark with his family. 
God appears on a higher level, which repre- 
sents the sky, and speaks.) 
Gop 

I, God, that all this world hath wrought, 
Heaven and earth, and all from naught, 
I see my folk in deed and thought 

Are foully set in sin. 
These ways they shall no more enjoy. 
Man that I made I will destroy. 
Both rain and flood I shall employ, 

And soon they shall begin. 
But thou, my servant Noah, I see 
Art righteous and do worship me. 





Therefore a ship thou shalt make thee 
Of wood both dry and light. 

Build in it rooms that may afford 

Thee shelter when thou art abroad. 

And pour in pitch to make each board 
Both firm and watertight. 

Be sure no measurement is wrong; 

Build it three hundred cubits long, 

And fifty broad, to make it strong; 
Let it be fifty high. 

Make three roofed chambers in a row, 

And eating places there below; 

And leave some space in which to stow 


All stores to keep them dry. 
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And make a window in its side, 
One cubit high, one cubit wide. 
A door also thou shalt provide 
For to come in and out. 
Destroyed all folk on earth shall be 
Save thou, thy wife, and children three, 
And their three wives also, with thee. 
My word, Noah, do not doubt. 


NOAH 
O Lord, accept my thankful prayer. 
I trust myself to thy safe care, 
Since thou my house and me shalt spare, 
As now I truly find. 
Thy bidding, Lord, I shall fulfil: 
What joy it is to do thy will! 
But yet I see that all is ill 
On earth among mankind. 
(God retires.) 
Have done you men and women all! 
Make haste, before the rains do fall, 
To build this ship, chamber and hall, 
As God hath bidden us do. 


(During the following dialogue the charac- 
ters take the articles they speak of and prepare 
to build the ark. There is great activity. 
Noah’s Wife does very little.) 
SHEM 

I can soon cut timber down. 
An axe I have, and by my crown, 
As sharp as any in this town, 

It is so keen and true. 


HAM 
I have a hatchet in my hand 
As sharp as any in the land. 
To build the ship that God hath planned 
This tool I now shall use. 


JAPHET 
I can make a wooden pin, 
And with this hammer knock it in. 
Come let us work without more din, 
And straightway timber choose. 


NOAH’S WIFE 
We have but little part to play. 
Women be weak in every way. 
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SHEM’S WIFE 
Here is a block on which to lay 
The wood you have to chop. 


HAM’S WIFE 
I shall get pitch, that you may seal 
Up all that cracks in sides and keel. 


JAPHET’S WIFE 
I'll make a fire and have a meal 
Prepared for when you stop. 
(All, with the exception of Noah’s Wife, go 
through the motions of building the ark with 
various tools.) 
NOAH 
Now in God’s name I will begin 
To make the ship we shall go in, 
When all the earth, through Man’s foul 
Shall lie beneath the flood. sin, 
These boards I join together here 
Shall bear us when the rains appear; 
Then we shall sail both far and near 
And safe be from the flood. 
Of this tree will I make the mast, 
Tied with cables that will last, 
And sailyards to withstand each blast 
That God on high shall send. 
The top-castle and strong bowsprit, 
The cords and ropes, I hold all fit. 
To sail forth when God willeth it. 
Our work is at an end. 
(All stop work. The ark is finished.) 
Wife, in this ship we shall be kept 
When over earth the flood hath crept. 


NOAH’S WIFE 
Indeed, I would as soon thou slept. 
To all that thou dost say 
I shall not pay the slightest heed. 


NOAH 
Do as I bid, good wife, I plead. 


NOAH’S WIFE 
No! Not unless I see more need, 
Though thou stand and stare all day. 


NOAH 
Lord ! That women be so sour, 
And strive always to show their power; 
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But all that you have seen this hour, 
Will not make me lose heart. 

Good wife, I pray thee, do not jeer, 

For everyone will thank, I fear, 

That thou, not I, art master here; 
—And, by St. John, thou art! 

(God reappears.) 

Gop 

Noah, I now bid thee prepare 

To seek and take into thy care 

Beasts and birds, well known and rare; 
Both males and females find. 

Into the ship there shall proceed 

Seven pairs of each clean breed; 

Of unclean creatures, bring with speed, 
Two pairs of every kind. 

Great stores of food thou must obtain; 

Fruit and fodder, meat and grain, 

That may each living thing sustain, 
According to its need. 

For now but seven days remain 

Ere forty days and night of rain 

Shall bring to every hill and plain 
The flood I have decreed. 


NOAH 
Lord, for thy bidding we are made. 
Since only thou canst give man aid 
Thy lawful word shall be obeyed 
By me on earth below. 
A hundred and twenty winters bent 
On making this ship I have spent, 
To see if mankind might repent, 
And thou thy mercy show. 
(God retires.) 
Have done you men and women all! 
Make haste, before the rains do fall, 
To bring each beast into its stall. 
Then we aboard shall climb. 
In pairs of seven, clean beasts shall be, 
And unclean, two; this God bade me. 
The flood is near, as you can see, 
Therefore waste no more time. 
Noah goes into the ark. His family carry to 
him stores, food, and pictures of the anima!s 
and birds they speak of, and place them round 
the ark. When this is done they go aboard. 
Noah’s Wife stays out and joins a group of 
Gossips at some distance from the ark.) 
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SHEM 
Sir, here are lions, strong and fine, 
Leopards, horses, oxen, swine; 


HAM 
Camels, asses, sheep and kine 
Now at this ship do meet. 


JAPHET 
Otters, foxes, hopping hares, 
And beasts of all kinds in their pairs; 


NOAH’S WIFE 
Here are squirrels, apes and bears, 
And food that they shall eat. 


SHEM’S WIFE 
Here are more beasts for this house, 
Here a rat, and here a mouse; 


HAM’S WIFE 
Peacocks, herons, cranes and grouse 
Enter all together. 


JAPHET’S WIFE 
And here are redshanks, kites and crows, 
Rooks and ravens in their rows. 
All kinds of birds, both friends and foes, 
Take shelter from the weather. 


NOAH 
Wife, come in ! Why stand’st thou there? 
Thou art headstrong, that I dare swear, 
Come in! For we are in God’s care, 
And surely shalt not drown. 


NOAH’S WIFE 
Yea, Sir! Go on! Set up your sail, 
And then row forth into the gale, 
But I stay here, for without fail, 
I will not leave this town. 
Unless thou tak’st my Gossips on, 
Another foot I'll not be gone. 
If they must drown, then, by St. John, 
I will not save my life. 
They love me well. I do not jest; 
Take them with me into thy chest, 
Or else row forth and do thy best 
To get thee a new wife. 
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NOAH 
Good Shem, thy mother makes great woe. 
Dost thou not hear her anger grow? 


SHEM 
But I shall fetch her in, I know; 
Trust me, I shall not fail. 
(Shem leaves the ark and crosses to Noah’s 
Wife.) 
Mother, I come to thee, thy son. 
To yonder ship, I beg thee, run! 
The wind and rain have both begun, 
And we be set to sail. 


NOAH’S WIFE 
Shem, to thy father go and say 
I will not come therein to-day. 


NOAH 
Come in, good wife, do not delay: 
Or else stay where thou art. 


HAM 
Shall we our voices add to thine? 


NOAH 
Yea, sons, with Christ’s blessing and 
For now I see, by many a sign, [mine, 
The flood must shortly start. 
(Ham and Japhet leave the ark and join 
Shem.) 


GOSSIPS (singing) 
The flood comes flowing in so fast, 
On every side it doth appear; 
For fear of drowning I am aghast. 
Good Gossip, now let us draw near. 


Or let us drink ere we be caught, 
For often have we all done so; 
For at a draught thou drinkest a quart, 


And that will I do ere I go. 


JAPHET 
We come to thee, brother and brother, 
And after us shall come no other. 
Enter the ship, we pray, good Mother, 
For we be waiting still. 
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NOAH’S WIFE 
That will I not, for all your call, 
Unless I have my Gossips all. 


SHEM 
Thy drowning, then, we must forestall, 
Even against thy will. 
(Shem, Ham and Japhet bundle the pro- 
testing Noah’s Wife into the ark, then go 
aboard themselves.) 


NOAH 
Welcome, wife! Now naught’s forgot. 


NOAH’S WIFE 
Then add thou this unto thy lot! 
(She gives him a slap.) 


NOAH 
Ha! Ha! Marry, this is hot ! 
Still, she’s aboard the boat. 
This waste of time hath made me grieve, 
For long ago I meant to leave. 
The water spreads, and I believe 
My ship begins to float. 
(The Gossips act as if drowned.) 
Ah! Lord God, that art so good, 
The waters cover field and wood, 
For nothing ever hath withstood 
The greatness of thy will. 
This window I will shut, then go 
Into my chamber, ’till I know 
This mighty flood hath ceased to flow 
Across each vale and hill. 
(Noah shuts the window of the ark. He is 
heard chanting the psalm ‘Save me, O God’. 
Then he opens the window again and looks 
out.) 
Now forty days are fully passed, 
The flood should start to sink at last. 
A raven from this ship I'll cast, 
To seek out some dry place. 
This bird may well come back again, 
But if away doth remain, 
Then dry it is on hill or plain, 
And God hath shown us grace. 
(Noah sends off a raven.) 
Ah Lord, this bird hath ceased its quest; 
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On some high place it hath found rest. 
Yet I will make another test; 
This dove the land shall seek. [spy, 
If thou, sweet dove, dry land should’st 
Thou wilt return here bye and bye, 
For of all the birds that fly 
Thou art most kind and meek. 
(Noah sends off the dove. Another dove, 
with a sprig of olive in its beak, is lowered 
by means of a string into Noah’s hands.) 
Lord, blessed be thy name for aye 
For comforting me thus to-day; 
For now as I the world survey, 
The flood begins to cease. 
My dove hath brought across the space 
A branch of olive from some place; 
This means that God hath shown us grace: 
It is a sign of peace. 


Ah Lord, honoured must thou be! 
The earth is drying up, I see. 
But yet, until thou tellest me, 

I shall remain on board. 
Now all the water is away, 
Therefore, as early as I may, 
I shall both sacrifice and pray 

To thee, my only Lord. 
(God ri appears.) 

Gop 

Thy task for me, good Noah, is done. 
Thy wife and children, every one, 
Shall go with thee into the sun, 

And great contentment know. 
Also the beasts and birds that fly 
Shall leave the ship, now it is dry, 
To live on earth and multiply ; 

I will that it be so. 


NOAH 
O Lord, thy bidding I do hear. 
Thy words do give my heart good cheer. 
Now all my household shall draw near 
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And make thee sacrifice. 
(Noah and his family leave the ark and 
take the pictures of the animals and birds 
with them. Then they gather together and 
make a sacrifice of some of the animals and 
birds.) 
Lord God in majesty, allow 
The sacrifice we offer now. 
The only rightful God art thou, 

None other can suffice. 


Gop 

Noah, I have found thee good and true. 
With joy thy sacrifice I view. 
Thou shalt begin thy life anew, 

And happiness regain. 
A covenant with thee I make, 
And all thy children, for thy sake, 
The lives of men no more to take 

By sending flood and rain. 
My bow between yourselves and me 
In the firmament shall be. 
A sign by which all men shall see 

That my revenge hath ceased; 
That man and woman shall never more 
Be drowned, when rains on earth do pour. 
It was because thy broke my law, 

That I the flood released. 
Where storm clouds in the sky have 
There my rainbow shall be seen; [been, 
A token from me that shall mean 

My wrath no more shall be. 
The string is turned to you below, 
And towards me is bent the bow; 
By this all folk on earth shall know 

The promise I make thee. 
My blessing now I give thee here, 
To thee, good Noah, my servant dear; 
My vengeance shall no more appear. 
And now farewell, my darling dear. 
(God retires. Noah and his family make as 
if to set out on a journey.) 


This version of The Chester Pageant of Noah’s Flood may not be perfor- 
med without permission. Applications for permission and details of 
the moderate royalty should be made to Alexander Franklin, c/o 
THE USE OF ENGLISH, 117 Piccadilly, London, W.1. The Lord 
Chamberlain is prepared to issue a licence for its public performance 
on receipt of an undertaking that the four speeches by God will be 


spoken ‘off’ and that the Deity will not be represented on the stage. 
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ON PERFORMING THE PLAY 


IF USED IN the classroom, I think this play should be acted. Its vitality lies 
in its action, for it obviously has no high literary value. But whether it be 
acted on the classroom floor or before an audience, it should be played 
broadly, yet sincerely, as burlesque destroys its charm. When treated in a 
straightforward manner and its “knock-about’ element introduced only 
where the script demands it, its conventions are accepted without comment 
from the onlooker. 

If children do not manage the verse easily, it is probably because they are 
too conscious of its presence. The metre and rhymes are sufficiently promin- 
ent to need no emphasis by the speaker, and the verse forms should be 
perfectly apparent if the lines are delivered almost prosaically, with attention 
paid only to punctuation and sense. 

There is no doubt, however, that an actual presentation gives the greatest 
satisfaction to both spectator and performer. It can be played by boys, or 
girls, or both, and allows all concerned much scope for imaginative inter- 
pretation; in fact, so far as the minor parts are concerned, the producer and 
players have the characterization left entirely in their hands. There are, all 
the same, one or two points which I think the producer, especially, should 
bear in mind. 

I have already said that my aim in adapting the play was to preserve the 
spirit of the original. I believe that this should also be the aim of any pro- 
duction rather than an attempt to present the piece with historical accuracy. 
In any case, it is doubtful if the conventional proscenium stage can be used, 
for the barrier of light and space that divides the actor from the spectator 
does not allow that degree of intimacy which the play demands. Neither is 
it easy from behind a proscenium arch to create the essential impression of 
flexibility. There will be no difficulties on these counts, however, if use is 
made of an arena with some rostra placed in it, or an apron stage. (I prefer 
the apron because it gives more scope for formal grouping, especially if it 
has steps, at moments when little or no movement can be permitted.) But 
either method allows the introduction of a procession of the players to the 
acting area before the play and from it when the performance is over. This 
procession, if it makes its way through the auditorium, is not only a great 
help in establishing intimacy and an impression of mobility, but it also 
affords the onlooker a chance of seeing the players before they appear in 
character and is thus a means of preventing the unwanted laughter that the use 
of unconventional stagecraft during the performance may induce. I suggest 
that the players should bring all movable properties to the acting area with 
them and should take them away at the end. If this procedure be adopted, 
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one player (Noah himself is an obvious choice) may take charge and direct 
his company as an actor-manager. 

The foregoing remarks make it necessary for me to add a further comment 
about characterization. Whether a procession be considered desirable or not, 
I believe that each player should sustain two parts at the same time: one, his 
character in the play; two, the actor presenting that character. This is not 
the difficult task it sounds, and it increases the chances of promoting the 
necessary relationship between the stage and the auditorium. They should, 
as I see it, be on almost ‘music hall’ terms. 

Questions of music (which, if used as an integral part of the play, can 
cover pauses), lighting, costumes, properties and all other matters, I must 
leave to the producer, who will best know how to present the play with 
the resources at his disposal. The stage directions that appear in the text are, 
for the most part, adaptations of the original ones, and represent only the 
framework of the plotting that remains to be done in the knowledge of 
existing facilities. 


[Should enough requests be received from teachers, THE USE OF ENGLISH would be 
prepared to publish reprints at a reasonable cost.] 














CRITICISM IN PRACTICE: IV 
Sa i 
PART ‘A’ by FRANK WHITEHEAD 








We wisH to thank all those who sent in reports of work done with Criticism 
in Practice III. The material received included some interesting comments 
(from two adult groups) on the further examples printed on Reading Sheet 
A, which it is unfortunately not possible to quote or refer to here. The 
majority of reports, however, came from grammar schools where the two 
poems, Snow in the Suburbs and Humming Bird, had been used for the most 
part with Middle Forms (as was primarily intended), but also, in three 
schools, with a Second Form (aged 12 plus, and, in another, with a Sixth 
Form). We had hoped that the Hardy poem at least (which is fairly straight- 
forward and makes a proved direct appeal) would be tried with the Upper 
Forms of modern schools, but there were no reports from this type of 
school. 

Snow in the Suburbs seems to have been favourably received at most levels, 
and the answers to questions about such words as ‘glued’, ‘enters’, and ‘mute’ 
(the latter felt by some to suggest the deserted appearance of the streets as 
well as the muffling effect of the carpet of snow) were often acute and 
sensitive. Imaginative response to the movement of the verse is less easily 
formulated in verbal terms; it is for this reason that the practical test of 
reading aloud is particularly valuable with younger forms. The following 
(from a fourteen-year-old girl) may be quoted as an example of the more 
articulate middle-school comment: ‘I like “Some flakes have lost their way 
...” because of the lazy way the line goes on when it talks about the wander- 
ing snow.’ At a more advanced level is the written comment (by an R.AF. 
cadet) that the second verse “gives the sense, by the staccato rhythm, of the 
falling snow from branches, and the perkiness of the sparrow . . .’ The 
poem seems to have proved to be within the range of the twelve-year-olds 
who tackled it, and it has, of course, a special attraction for younger readers. 
At the same time, its clarity and honesty are such that it has its interest and 
value for the more mature student, a point which may be illustrated by the 
following (not, I think, excessively laudatory) comment by another member 
of the same R.A.F. class: “This poem, describing a common enough winter 
scene, makes it vivid by using the things we see but of which we take no 
notice. The enlargement and fattening of the snow-covered tree, the move- 
ment of the “lost” snowflakes are good examples . . . Because of the new 
208 
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approach, its objectivity, and its lack of sentiment I like it very much.’ 

Responses to Humming Bird were more varied, and several teachers were 
of the opinion that this poem was too difficult for middle-school forms. 
The novelty and unfamiliarity of the poem’s form seems to have been 
responsible for some of the resistance to it. Thus a teacher in a London 
boys’ school reports: ‘I tried Humming Bird on a good Fourth Form (14 plus). 
This wasn’t a poem, they said: it didn’t rhyme, there was no regular rhythm, 
and the lines just seemed to vary in length according to fancy.’ One need 
not be too discouraged by this sort of inhibition; it soon wears off, and an 
overnarrow conception of what is to be expected from poetry should, in 
any case, be challenged at times. Interesting from this point of view is the 
following account from a teacher in a Yorkshire girls’ high school, who 
tried the poem with a form aged 13 plus: “Reactions were immediate— 
curiosity, mild amusement, even vague resentment (“this isn’t poetry”) and 
satisfaction. The new pattern of the poem was, of course, the first thing to 
raise comment. After some discussion, one girl said: “Yes, I think it is a 
good idea to say it like this. It helps him to say it naturally.” ’ In this case, 
the teacher adds: ‘Imaginative response was immediate’, whereas with Snow 
in the Suburbs the same form’s response was described as ‘markedly slow and 
reluctant’. 

In some cases, however, even when the initial resistance had been over- 
come, it was felt that the imaginative demands made by the Lawrence poem 
were too great. ‘I get the impression’, writes a teacher from a mixed grammar 
school where the poem had been tried with four parallel 14 plus forms, 
‘that very few pupils in any of the forms got the emotional significance of 
this poem.’ Certainly it is true that, whereas the mode of experience of the 
Hardy poem belongs to a recognizable and not unfamiliar tradition, that of 
Lawrence’s poem is fresh, unusual and challenging. Perhaps the process of 
assimilation would have been helped a little further had attention been 
drawn to the sequence of introductory phrases ‘I can imagine . . .’, ‘I believe 
..., Probably . . .’. These received no comment in any of the reports, yet 
they seem to be of some importance in defining the mood of the poet, and 
in particular the element of consciously fanciful elaboration in the way he 
develops his conception of the ‘otherworld’. 

Nevertheless, some of the comments reveal a lively response to this con- 
ception, and a good grasp of its essential elements—the difference from our 
present-day world, the ‘stillness’ which is ‘awful’ because ‘it would have 
been so frightening to us had we been there’, the confused and inchoate 
formlessness suggested by ‘heave of Matter’ (‘a mass of things which needed 
sorting out, and were all struggling for existence’) and by the indication 
that such sounds as there were had attained a shape no more definite than 
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that given by ‘only gasped and hummed’. Irrelevant suburban associations 
to ‘avenues’ presented an obstacle in a few cases; others, visualizing it from 
the point of view of the (relatively) small humming bird could grasp the 
suggestion of ‘straight gaps through masses of very tall vegetation’ (the 
‘succulent stems’ and ‘vegetable veins’ make it necessary to exclude any- 
thing so defined and organized as trees here). In several classes the stressed 
contrast between the speed of the bird’s flight (given, for instance, by 
‘raced’, ‘whizzing’ and ‘flashed’) and the slow growth of the massive vegeta- 
tion was arrived at through reading and re-reading particular lines; while 
the fusion of this idea with the additional sense of the humming bird leading 
the evolutionary process as ‘the only completely animate creature of its 
time’ was also recognized in the phrase ‘flashed ahead of creation’. The 
absence of flowers in the imagined otherworld was widely felt (in con- 
junction with ‘flashed’) to enforce by contrast the brilliance of the bird’s 
colouring. While this can be accepted, I feel that it should be read primarily 
in conjunction with the succeeding line ‘I believe he pierced the slow vege- 
table veins with his long beak’, to underline the way in which the primeval 
vegetation is conceived as too formless and undifferentiated to provide seeds, 
berries or fruit as a source of food. A further comment on this poem was 
that comprehension of the whole was helped very much by the concluding 
sentence, in which the idea of the ‘twisting of proportions’ proved easy to 
grasp. 

A teacher in a Scottish school adds an interesting general comment which 
is relevant to the further work which follows. ‘An inevitable result (which 
must be made less inevitable!) of English teaching—‘‘notice the contrast 
here, between this and that”—was the frequent answer to the question 
“Why did the poet choose ‘slow’ in line 8 (of Humming Bird)?” Instead of 
giving a positive answer associating “slow” with the growth of the lumber- 
ing massive stems, many flashily remarked, “Oh, to contrast with whizz- 
ing.” ’ The writer observed that if we were to follow this half-truth to its 
logical conclusion, we would be led to imagine that, provided they contrasted 
with each other, ‘the stringing together of meaningless words’ would con- 
stitute Poetry. Now, ‘contrast’, as such, doesn’t, I’m convinced, deserve the 
status it commonly enjoys (in textbooks and examination questions) as an 
important ‘figure of speech’; but the quotation does point towards a difficult 
teaching problem which arises in its most significant form in connexion 
with ‘imagery’—the problem of when and how to introduce conscious 
consideration of poetic technique. 

We may stress at the outset that (although the two are often confused) 
‘knowing how the poet has achieved his effects’ is not the same as “expeti- 
encing the effects which the poet has achieved’. The latter (which is the major 
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aspect of what we mean by ‘ability to read poetry’) is both the more funda- 
mental, and at all stages the more important concern of the English teacher. 
Quite apart from the fact that knowledge of ‘how the poet does it’ often 
proves on closer scrutiny to be illusory (at any rate in the form in which it 
is commonly taught), it should be recognized that premature attention to 
such technical aspects all too readily becomes a substitute for the exacting 
task of attentive reading; the pupil rests satisfied with the achievement of 
picking out and labelling examples of metaphor and simile, and poetry 
itself comes to seem no more than a pointless accumulation of ‘tricks’. 

This is not to deny that understanding of the ways in which poetic imagery 
works is an important qualification for reading and evaluating at an advanced 
level. The place for such study is, however, at that stage (I should think the 
age of 15 to 16 appropriate with a fairly good grammar school class) at 
which critical work proper is introduced. It should arise inductively out of 
the experience of encountering and responding to imagery in the normal 
course of poetry-reading. Moreover, a varied range of such experience is 
needed before any generalized formulation of function is attempted; other- 
wise there is a danger of forming overnarrow conceptions and habits of 
expectation which may prove disabling at a later stage. (I think particularly 
of common oversimplification which holds that a metaphor or simile is to 
be judged good if it ‘gives a clear picture’.) By this stage, also, if sound 
reading habits have been established, the teacher should be able to prevent 
the misconception that a metaphor or simile can be judged per se, that it is 
something which is detachable from its context. Imagery which is worth 
critical attention at all bears an organic relation to the totality of meaning 
in which it occurs; it must be felt and evaluated in relation to the whole 
complex of experience which the poem is communicating. 

It has been suggested that this sort of work belongs ideally to the syllabus 
of a Fifth Form. Actually, as one knows, the anti-educational character of 
the present School Certificate literature examination all too often excludes 
any serious and systematic attempt at the critical work which ought to be 
done during that year. For this reason the exercises which follow are put 
forward with an eye primarily to Lower Sixth pupils. 


I A 
Our two souls therefore, which are one, 
Though I must go, endure not yet 
A breach, but an expansion, 
Like gold to airy thinness beat. 


If they be two, they are two so 
As stiff twin compasses are two; 
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Thy soul, the fixed foot, makes no show - 
To move, but doth if th’other do. up | 
acq| 
And though it in the centre sit, set 
Yet when the other far doth roam s10n 
It leans, and harkens after it, and 
And grows erect as that comes home. tinu 
carr 
Such wilt thou be to me, who must crec 
Like th’other foot obliquely run; the 
The firmness makes my circle just, plat 
And makes me end where I begun. (ref 
ima 
B rv 
ABSENT YET PRESENT line 
As the flight of a river } on ' 
That flows to the sea whi 
My soul rushes ever flate 
In tumult to thee. Ir 
diffi 
A twofold existence the 
I am where thou art; tog 
My heart in the distance tot 
Beats close to thy heart. has 
satis 
Look up, I am near thee, is th 

I gaze on thy face; . 


I see thee, I hear thee, 
I feel thine embrace. 


As a magnet’s control on 
The steel it draws to it, 

Is the charm of thy soul on 
The thoughts that pursue it. 


And absence but brightens 
The eyes that I miss, 
And custom but heightens 


The spell of thy kiss. 


The themes of A and B are closely comparable. In which is the imagery 
more appropriate and effective? To follow up this question is to be led 
directly to the difference in quality of feeling. In A the image of the 
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compasses is realized with an impressive immediacy. Not only does it stand 
up to the close intellectual scrutiny which it invites, revealing on further 
acquaintance more and more aspects of the comparison which are mutually 
self-supporting; it is also completely fused with, and adapted to the expres- 
sion of, the mature feeling which can allow the facts of physical separation 
and yet convincingly assert the superior strength of the bond which con- 
tinues to unite the two lovers. In B the poet’s emotional outpouring 
carries us past all the images with a breathless haste which indicates that their 
credentials are not to be questioned. If we pause on any one (for instance, 
the ‘magnet’ in stanza 4) we find that it dissolves into an unrealized im- 
plausibility. The general mood is one of uniformly exaggerated assertion 
(reflected in the monotonous inflexibility of the rhythm) which uses the 
imagery only in a self-dramatizing attempt to deny even the reality of 
physical separation; so that when we notice the shift of sense in the last two 
lines of stanza 5, we feel that it has crept in through a momentary inattention 
on the part of the poet, and is not at all the expression of a stable emotion 
which can admit and reconcile elements of feeling opposed to his generally 
flatulent and declamatory thesis. 

In the second exercise the subject-matter of each passage is completely 
different, though in each the writer uses an extended comparison to convey 
the impression of a particular mood and state of feeling. They are brought 
together for contrast here to make a point different from, but complementary 
to that made in the first exercise. In one passage the coherence of the imagery 
has been worked out on the intellectual plane only; in the other it has the 
satisfying inevitability which springs from deep yet ordered feeling. Which 
is the more deeply felt passage? 

2 A 
INCOMING 
Night’s quiet tide flows slowly up the steep 
Unfriendly shore of Day; and stone by stone 
Hides the hard shingle, where I walked alone, 
Beneath the grey and level seas of sleep. 


High tide at last; no rock nor reef can stem 
The tranquil flood that covers, till to-morrow, 
Their tethered weeds of salt and bitter sorrow; 
Lightly, the foam of dreams floats over them. 


B 


How fresh, O Lord, how sweet and clean 
Are thy returns ! ev’n as the flowers in spring; 
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To which, besides their own demean, 
The late-past frosts tributes of pleasure bring. 
Grief melts away 
Like snow in May, 
As if there were no such cold thing. 


Who would have thought my shrivelled heart 
Could have recovered greenness? It was gone 
Quite under ground: as flowers depart 
To see their mother root, when they have blown, 
Where they together, 
All the hard weather, 
Dead to the world, keep house unknown. 


And now in age I bud again 
After so many deaths I live and write; 
I once more smell the dew and rain 
And relish versing; O my only light, 
It cannot be 
That I am he 
On whom thy tempests fell all night. 


[We would be glad to have comments from readers on the suitability of 
these examples and to hear reports of their use with pupils. Communications 
should reach us as early as possible, and at latest by 10 July 1950.] 


2 


PART ‘B’ set by DENYS THOMPSON 


WE RECENTLY distributed to a number of schools an experimental reading 
sheet designed as an introduction to practical criticism for the upper forms of 
modern schools and the middle forms of grammar schools; copies of this 
can be obtained at the usual charge of 1s. per dozen. The present sheet is 
on exactly similar lines. 

In the Notes that went with the experimental sheet we said: ‘Most teachers 
agree that the ability to read mechanically is not enough in these days ot 
mass-produced print: and that children who have the capacity should leam 
to read actively. That is, they should be able to distinguish between the good 
and indifferent in much of the reading matter that comes their way. Out 
series of articles entitled “Criticism in Practice” offers suggestions for eatly 
training in the active reading we believe to be necessary.’ 
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Regular users of the examples given in these articles no doubt have their 
own methods of introducing them, but for those who are starting we suggest 
that one approach will be to preface example A with some remarks about 
the need for clearness in notices designed for the public; and then to discuss 
A(i) and A(ii) orally, making sure that everyone sees the point that A(i) 
uses simpler words and shorter sentences and has a less formal attitude to 
the reader. If there is any reluctance to volunteer comment it may be worth 
listing a few possibilities on the blackboard at the simplest level of choice 
(e.g. (i) is longer, easier, clearer, more difficult . . .), and asking which 
description applies. Whether B is dealt with at once or later, it is desirable 
to ask for some written notes to make sure that there are no passengers in 
the class. Once oral work has given a little confidence, pupils may be asked 
to make their own choice between a pair of passages, underlining in one 
item all the superfluous words and phrases, if (as in B) it is a question of 
choosing between a brief and a more wordy version. 

Such work can usefully be linked with written exercises on familiar lines, 
such as the writing of directions for the emergency use of a public telephone, 
of instructions for using a tin-opener or for mixing and applying distemper, 
and of instructions (to go on a seed-packet) for preparing the ground and 
SOW ing. 

A and B were exercises in comparing the efficacy of two passages in which 
the writers’ intentions are evidently the same. In C the object is to distinguish 
aim and method. Here it may be best to deal with C(i) (from a Puffin book, 
Animals of India) first, considering both the writer’s aim, and the reader’s 
in taking such a book from the shelves; it can be shown that C(i) gives facts, 
and that the writer does not feel at all strongly about them, whereas C(ii) 
is interested in something more than information and has very strong feelings 
about his subject. Here (as with all passages) good reading aloud is essential 
to bring out the qualities of the writing. With C(ii) the class may be asked 
for general impressions of what the writer is trying to achieve (the presenta- 
tion of the tiger’s beauty and awe-inspiring strength), perhaps making the 
point by suggesting some aims which Blake is clearly not concerned with, 
e.g. to distinguish between a tiger and a leopard; and then the means may 
be indicated—the metaphor of fire. This may be done without bringing the 
word metaphor, possibly by showing how the idea of fire is commonly 
used—‘glowing with anger’, ‘fired with ambition’, ‘smouldering with 
resentment’, and so on. The class may be asked whether (i) and (ii) are just 
different ways of doing the same thing, or whether their different shapes 
and devices are evidence of distinct aims. 

(Notes on the additional passages given in reading Sheet B will be found on 


page 232.) 
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Last year London Transport rewrote, in simpler and more friendly language, 
some of its notices to the public. Here is one of the notices in both its old and 
its new form. Which do you think is the improved version? Pick out the 
words and phrases which led you to make your choice. 

(i) DOGS 

You can take your dog with you if it is a small one and the conductor agrees. It 
travels free, but at your risk. If the vehicle is a double-decker, you must both go on 
the upper deck. 

(ii) DOGS 

Small dogs may, at the discretion of the conductor and at owner’s risk, be carried 


without charge upon the upper deck of double-deck buses or in single-deck buses. 
The decision of the conductor is final. 


B 
Another pair of London Transport announcements: 
(i) WARNING 


The London Passenger Transport Board cannot be held responsible for failure to 
adhere to the scheduled times of the buses, nor can they guarantee the running of the 
services to be as stated, though every effort will be made to maintain them. In in- 
clement weather, on Sundays, certain buses are liable to be cancelled without notice. 


(ii) WARNING 
You cannot hold London Transport responsible if your bus is late or does not run. 


London Transport does not guarantee that its services will keep to the timetable 
or will run at all, although, of course, it will do its best to see that they do. 


& 
These passages appear to have the same subject, but the two writers are 
trying to do quite different things. What sort of book do you think (i) comes 
from? Give all the reasons you can. In (ii) what impression of the tiger is 
the writer, William Blake, trying to give you, and how does he do it? 


(i) 
The Tiger is called the Lord of the Jungle for every animal is afraid of him. He is 
eight to ten feet long and has very powerful legs and paws. Like the cat, he stalks 
his prey silently and then springs. His favourite food is deer and pig or the cattle of 
villagers. He rarely attacks a man without cause but once he has killed a man he 
may become a maneater and is a great danger. Tigers live in most parts of India 
where there is thick jungle. They feel the heat and often spend the day wallowing or 
asleep, hunting at night. They live alone except when the tigress has cubs, which she 
keeps with her for two years until they can hunt for themselves. 
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Tyger ! Tyger ! burning bright 

In the forests of the night, 

What immortal hand or eye 

Could frame thy fearful symmetry? 


In what distant deeps or skies 
Burnt the fire of thine eyes? 

On what wings dare he aspire? 
What the hand dare seize the fire? 


And what shoulder, and what art, 
Could twist the sinews of thy heart? 
And when thy heart began to beat, 
What dread hand? and what dread feet? 


What the hammer? what the chain? 
In what furnace was thy brain? 
What the anvil? what dread grasp 
Dare its deadly terrors clasp? 


When the stars threw down their spears, 
And watered heaven with their tears, 
Did he smile his work to see? 

Did he who made the Lamb make thee? 


Tyger ! Tyger ! burning bright 

In the forests of the night, 

What immortal hand or eye 

Dare frame thy fearful symmetry ? 











REVIEWS 
SPEECH TRAINING 


SPEECH IN OUR TIME, edited by Clive Sansom. [Hinrichsen Edition Ltd, 
12s. 6d.] 


GENERAL SPEECH, by A. Craig Baird and Franklin H. Knower. [McGraw 
Hill Book Co., New York, $3.50.) 


There are many people, both in the field of education and outside it, who 
mistrust speech training, voice production, poetry speaking, fearing his- 
trionics and The Charge of the Light Brigade with arm exercises. Whether this 
tendency to spurn the artificial is justified or not, a stream of books on these 
subjects flow from the press, often with copious book lists containing the 
names of dozens of others. 

Speech in Our Time covers a large field of reference. It is, the editor says, 
‘the first attempt that has been made at a comprehensive survey of speech 
in this country. It considers the vast opportunities opened up by recent 
mechanical inventions, the position of speech in education and modern life, 
and in the arts of poetry and drama. Every article has been written by an 
expert in that particular department.’ As a survey of available material for 
study and as a source of information about speech education in all it 
branches, these seven chapters make up a useful handbook, including a 
comprehensive directory, a foolproof subject index, and even a ‘Who’ 
Who’. The editor’s claim that, as the result of the invention of the telephone, 
gramophone, radio and talking films, ‘vocal literacy will very soon assume 
the importance that visual literacy has enjoyed during the last four hundred 
years’, is a rash one, but the collected articles do bring to light the extent 
of the investigations that are being carried on in technical science, psychology, 
physiology, even sociology, in connection with speech and the human voice. 

It is the more to be regretted that, although existing speech societies and 
speech training institutions listed in this book number a round dozen, there 
is still so much room for better speech in schools and colleges. Certainly 
there is a general recognition, these days, of the social importance of audible 
and confident speech in contrast with what a headmaster recently described 
as ‘the grunts and animal noises that pass for speech’. Yet the means whereby 
improvement is to be made often remain suspect. When the subject has been 
studied in isolation, with emphasis on phonetics, articulation, the propet 
formation of the separate vowels and consonants, and so forth, the result, 
usually, has been a series of parrot-like sounds, assumed only for the duration 
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of a classroom lesson or for formal recitation at a speech festival. A better 
state of things develops when plenty of dramatic work, particularly class- 
room dramatics, creates natural opportunities for adequate and expressive 
speech. Still, this may be a slow and disheartening process if drama and oral 
discussion are the only chances the pupils get to hear their own voices. How 
often is the speaker in a play or discussion exhorted to ‘put more expression 
into it’. Whereupon he probably tries to oblige by emphasizing every other 
word, to the ruin of the meaning. Lively appreciation of the dramatic scene 
does, of course, lead to development of expressive powers, but it is not 
expedient to interrupt acting for the deliberate practice in speech and voice 
production that may be necessary. The truth is that the natural opportunity 
for expressive utterance occurs too seldom in a scheme of education that is 
still so largely academic; especially when pupils come from homes where 
talk is confined to those limited and conventionalized forms that demand 
little use of the range and modulations in the voice which convey finer 
shades of meaning. 

One way of providing the opportunity is set forth at length in General 
Speech. This book deals with speech in the art of debate, exposition, formal 
speech-making, among college students. It is an interesting example of the 
systematic attack transatlantic education is making on the training of good 
speech. Emphasis is laid on the presentation and organization of ideas, in- 
formative, argumentative, persuasive, rather than on the matter of voice pro- 
duction; only one chapter being given to articulation and pronunciation. 
The book deals fully with the use of analogy, comparison, quotation, 
supporting details, induction, deduction and the rest. There is lavish supply 
of exercises, notes, suggestion for themes, for speeches, at the end of each 
chapter, some of which it might be amusing to try with sixth forms. In 
short, the aim seems to be to provide a guide for public speaking. It is, how- 
ever, questionable whether a mechanical approach of this kind is much help 
without deeper consideration of the sources from which the energies and 
impulses to express spring. For example, is the repeated injunction to 
‘analyze your own performance to discover your problems’ sound, without 
definite criteria by which to measure performance? Success in impressing 
or persuading an audience is a point gained, certainly, but ability to do this 
adequately is not only a matter of tricks and dodges. Integrity towards that 
which is to be expressed gives us, with far more sincerity, something to work 
on. The reading of prose and poetry aloud provides so effectively a vital 
stimulus and an exacting standard, that one turns with hope to the chapter 
on oral reading. This aspect of speech is handled rather briefly, considering 
its importance. Paragraphs headed ‘Develop an appropriate and flexible rate 
of reading’ and ‘Phrase a group of words within a sentence’ lead up to what 
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is surely the crux of the matter, ‘Search out the exact meaning of the material 
you are to read’. But the single example given is not illuminating. “Consider 
the differences in meaning of the two ways of punctuating or phrasing a 
sentence in 

The Captain said the mate was drunk to-day; 
“The Captain,” said the mate, “was drunk to-day.” ’ 


Perhaps it is as well that the sub-title to this book is ‘an introduction’. We 
must go deeper than this to discover in speech a means of apprehending 
literature and, conversely, to discover in literature an occasion for bringing 
speech to life. 

In the teaching of speech in schools the problem really does focus round 
this point. However natural and spontaneous the speech of communication 
may become, through impromptu acting, the use of puppets, class dis- 
cussions, debates, classroom dramatics and so on, the most compelling 
necessity for expressive speech has not been felt if adequate speaking or 
reading of prose or verse has not been worked on. Here is the occasion which 
demands all the activities and subtleties of which voices are capable. But 
many who would not deny the force of this statement fail to put it into 
practice, particularly where poetry is concerned. The attitude that poetry 
is somehow effeminate, and that the reading of it involves an indecent display 
of emotion in public, dies hard. It is probably responsible for the arid and 
brittle manner in which poetry is often read by teachers, failing to give value 
to the rhythm and sound that is an indispensable part of meaning. Worse 
follows if the class is given no encouragement to read the poem aloud 
themselves or to consider how it should be read, and why. The chances 
then are that the poem remains merely lines on a page and is never animated 
by one of its most significant characteristics. 

Intelligent use of choral speaking is a great enlivener of dreary speech and 
is an admirable training ground, in the lower and middle school, for proper 
use of voice and speech in relation to purpose. Shyness and self-consciousness 
are banished when speaking as one of a group; discussion and experiment 
as to how the verses or poem is to be arranged inevitably leads to examina- 
tion of meaning, to discovery of mood and intention, change of thought, 
and climax, and to the decision as to how these can be conveyed. Moreover, 
the effects the speakers produce, by the way rhythm is handled, by variation 
in pace, the use of pauses, phrasing, and the giving of due value to certain 
words, are immediately apparent and the results are tested in relation to the 
meaning in so far as it has been grasped. This is rigorous training in order 
and obedience to the dictates of an art form, and, at the same time, an 
extension of expressive powers in a concrete and active reference. It goes 
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without saying, of course, that superimposed ‘renderings’ and false ‘effects’ 
will kill initiative and do more harm than good. The most productive work 
is done in classrooms when the time comes for small groups to get together 
and experiment on their own, joining with each other again to try out and 
discuss their separate conceptions of the poem. Fear that individual inter- 
pretation may be lost in mass production is usually unfounded; nor is there 
much danger that self-importance will strike the wrong note. Solo-speaking, 
by a boy or girl emerging from a group, is natural, flexible and eager. If 
the aim of serving the poem’s best interests has been safeguarded in the early 
stages, the speaker will lose himself, as he should, in the speaking of it. John 
Masefield, quoted in the article on verse speaking in Speech in Our Time, 

emphasizes this point when he describes the quality looked for in fine verse 
speaking by ‘speakers whose earnest aim is to display the poem and not 
themselves’. These speakers, he goes on to say, should ‘have sought to dis- 
cover what the poet has put into the poem as a guidance to what they should 
get out of it; they realize that metre, rhythm and rhyme are so many guides 
to the poet’s intention and that to disguise or neglect or improve them is to 
falsify or injure the meaning; and who, as the very foundation of their work, 
understand that the sound of the poem is part of its meaning and needs a 
vocal cultivation for its revealing’. 

Vocal cultivation is a useful term to describe the spadework that good 
speech eventually requires; getting mouths open, releasing clamped jaws, 
learning to move lips actively, to use breath and resonance in the right ways. 
Much of this can be done, with verse of a light nature, in the early stages of 
choral speaking where the reason for practice is obvious in the result. There 
is, also, a pleasurable and exhilarating element in detecting what unexpectedly 
wide means are available in the use of voice and speech organs if the challenge 
be vigorous. 

If advice were all that is needed in this business of improvement of speech, 
the instructions from a Post Office pamphlet, Speaking on the Telephone 
(quoting again from Mr. Sansom), are as good as any. “There is little need 
to raise the voice but you must speak clearly. In particular sound your 
consonants distinctly. .. . A medium level of tone, at a low pitch rather than 
high, is most serviceable. Speak with reasonable deliberation. Give the 
vowels their full ordinary value. Do not allow the voice to drop at the end 
of the sentence.’ 

But instruction, unfortunately, is, in the end, impotent before habit, 
though habit can be modified by experience and training. The vital questions 
seem to be, What quality of experience? What kind of training? 


M. G. B, 
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NEW ANTHOLOGIES 


THE LONDON BOOK OF ENGLISH VERSE, selected by Herbert Read 
and Bonamy Dobrée. [Eyre & Spottiswoode, 12s. 6d.) 
THE POET'S PROGRESS, by J. M. Jagger. [Blackie, 7s. 6d.) 
GREAT POEMS, by John Hampden. [Pan Books, 2s.] 
AN ANTHOLOGY OF VICTORIAN VERSE, Marjorie R. Evans. | Methuen, 
8s. 6d. | 
CONTEMPORARY VERSE, by M. Evans and K. C. Lawson. [Longmans, 3s. 
TAKE YOUR CHOICE, by J. A. Stone. [Harrap, 4s. 6d.] 
CHOOSE AGAIN, by J. A. Stone. [Harrap, 4s.] 
IN VERSELAND, by C. J. Ridout, Books I-IV. [Blackie, 1s. 9d.-2s. 34. 
THE CHARM OF POETRY, by J. D. Bevington. [Ginn, 6s.] 
The editors of The London Book of English Verse intend this anthology as a 
representative selection of English poetry from Chaucer to T. S. Eliot, 
consciously reflecting the taste of the mid-twentieth century. “The passage 
of time with its attendant shift of sensibility’ since Palgrave’s Golden Treasury 
was published in 1861 and Professor Quiller Couch’s Oxford Book of English 
Verse in 1900 has made, they contend, a new authoritative selection desirable. 
The nature of this shift of sensibility is indicated in the introduction and leads, 
on the one side, to the inclusion of satirical and epistolary pieces and extracts 
from epics and longer satires, and, on the other, to the omission in particular 
of the products of what are described as ‘false romanticism’ and ‘the patho- 
logical condition of sentimentality which set in about 1810 and lasted until 
1914’. In effect, this means a far fuller representation of the seventeenth and 
early eighteenth centuries, the emergence of Ben Jonson, Donne and Blake 
as major figures, the disappearance of Campbell, Southey, Scott (except for 
Proud Maisie) and many of the Georgians. It is naturally an anthologist’s 
contemporaries who suffer most from the whirligig of time, and the present 
editors have been more chary of space than Professor Quiller Couch in this 
respect, only including some half-dozen living writers compared with his 
twenty-odd. The arrangement of the poems in The London Book of English 
Poetry is highly personal and inevitably recalls Robert Graves’ irritated com- 
ment on the tyranny of anthologists who treat poems as elements in a 
composition of their own; there are nine books (with a tenth for satire), 
arranged in ascending order of complexity, so that the reader graduates 
from ‘narrative poems’ at the beginning to ‘symphonic poems’ at the end. 
Mr. Jaggers does not ask why another general anthology, but proceeds in 
The Poet’s Progress (well printed, and academic in dark blue and gilt laurel 
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wreath) to give a chronological selection of lyrical verse on traditional lines. 
Ballads are included as the third of the seven books; the last of these, from 
1900 to the present day, reflects a lack of conviction concerning modern 
poetry, suggested in comments in the introduction. There is an appendix 
of Middle English and Middle Scots poetry. 

Great Poems from Shakespeare to Manley Hopkins aims at including ‘the 
shorter masterpieces of English poetry’. Substantial notes on the poets are 
given ‘for those unfamiliar with the background of English literature’. Poems 
of considerable length are included, amongst them the second version of 
Hyperion. In spite of the title, which sits oddly on poems such as Rose Aylmer 
and Herrick’s Cherry Ripe, and a poorly designed cover, I find this a sym- 
pathetic selection. 

An Anthology of Victorian Verse contains work of major and minor Vic- 
torian poets produced between the years 1850-1900, and a general intro- 
duction from Professor Ifor Evans. Since some sixty poets are represented 
and the volume is small, it is only among the minor poets that work not 
already often anthologized is found. 

The remaining books on this list are all designed for schools. General 
anthologies for the junior and middle forms are already oppressively numer- 
ous; the mind is especially retentive of verse impressed on it at this age, and 
quality is therefore of prime importance. Mr. Stone’s two books contain the 
usual ingredients, and though Mr. Ridout breaks some new ground in his 
four, they also contain anthology lumber. Contemporary Verse is a collection 
of verse in ‘the contemporary idiom’ intended for 15-16 year-olds. Many 
teachers will welcome the compilation of an anthology of this kind, while 
inevitably being critical of the result. The editors explain in this case that, 
bearing the age of the intended readers in mind, they have limited their 
choice of poems to such subjects as ‘the countryside, memory of childhood 
and distinctively modern features such as trains, aeroplanes and the second 
world war’. This solicitude is perhaps excessive; it certainly gives the col- 
lection a slightness exemplified by the relative space allotted to D. H. Law- 
rence, Yeats and T. S. Eliot on the one hand and W. H. Auden and C. Day 
Lewis on the other. But within these limits the book achieves its purpose. 
The Charm of Poetry is not an anthology, but a running commentary on the 
treasures of English verse. The early chapters deal racily with rhyme, rhythm 
and figures of speech; the reader is then introduced to a wide variety of 
verse (complete poems and extracts) grouped according to subject, mood or 
atmosphere. Encouraging comment is maintained, ‘lovely’ and ‘magnificent’ 
are among the more frequent epithets, and if enthusiasm rather than dis- 
crimination is engendered, that appears to be the author’s intention. 
SYLVIA LEGGE 
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ENGLISH COMPOSITION, BOOKS III AND Iv, by G. H. Holroyd, 
{ Macdonald, 1s. 6d. each.) 
THE BROAD HIGHWAY TO ENGLISH, BOOKS I, IJ, III AND Ivy, by 

C. J. Ridout. [Blackie, 2s. 3d., 2s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 2s. od. respectively. 
The English Composition Books, intended for Secondary School use, seem 
designed to replace the teacher. The pupil is addressed directly, each exercise 
consisting of an introduction containing information, instructions and sug- 
gestions, followed by a ready-made paragraph outline and some suggested 
words and phrases. Extracts from various authors are used as examples, but 
there is little attempt at examination of them to show how their effects are 
achieved. Illustration is used, sometimes intelligently, but the drawings them- 
selves are trite in conception and technique. 

All this is unlikely, at best, to foster individual and imaginative expression; 
at worst it may impose stock ideas and attitudes on the pupil. The books do, 
however, provide much subject material, and the pupil is encouraged to 
research for his facts. 

Mr. Ridout’s series is intended to provide a comprehensive post-primary 
English language course. He, too, tends to address the pupil at length, and 
I dislike his habit of calling adjectives ‘noun-helpers’, the subject ‘the verb- 
friend’, and so on. Since, inevitably, he eventually introduces the normal 
terms, it is difficult to see how this practice achieves anything but confusion. 

Otherwise the books are attractively and intelligently devised. The ex- 
planations are clear and the exercises are admirable. Grammar, comprehen- 
sion, composition and vocabulary work are all carefully integrated into the 
design of developing the pupil’s power of expression. There are valuable 
sections on such things as overworked words, proverbs and idioms, sound 
reasoning, and the use of dictionaries, telephone directories, and so on. The 
suggestions for written work, both expository and creative, are particularly 
helpful, though the emphasis on pastoral scenes is dangerous; the majority 
of children, we must remember, live in towns, and to ask them to enthuse 
over ‘vegetable nature’ is, too often, to invite insincerity and the purple 


passage. JACK DALGLISH 


ENGLISH LITERATURE IN SCHOOLS, English Association Pamphlet, 
No. 21. [Oxford University Press, 3s. 6d.] 

ABOUT BOOKS FOR CHILDREN, by Dorothy Neal White. [Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, 15s.) 

POETRY AND THE TEACHER, by T. W. Sussams. [Nelson, 12s. 6d. ] 

In choosing material for English lessons teachers are usually guided by one 

of two sharply opposed criteria. On the one hand, the well-worn assumption 
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THE NEW WINDMILL SERIES 


General Editor: IAN SERRAILLIER 


This new series is designed to provide, at a low price, the 
highest quality reading material for children of 11—15. 

Each of the first eight titles is an established classic, and most 
are appearing in a cheap edition for the first time. All the 
books selected are of value both for the library and for class- 
reading: they make an instant appeal to children’s interests 
and understanding and, at the same time, encourage them to 
read a better type of book than they would otherwise do. 


Good paper and print, attractive cloth boards binding, and 
illustrations by famous artists, make this series set a new 
standard of production for books at this price. 


FIRST EIGHT TITLES (Ready this Summer) 


THE OTTERBURY INCIDENT C. Day Lewis 3s. 6d. 
THE CALL OF THE WILD Jack London 3s. Od. 
THE SECRET GARDEN F. Hodgson Burnett 3s. 6d. 
THE FAMILY FROM ONE END STREET Eve Garnett 3s. 3d. 
THE WAR OF THE WORLDS H. G. Wells 3s. 3d. 
THE SPLENDID JOURNEY Honore Morrow 3s. Od. 
THE RADIUM WOMAN Eleanor Doorly 3s. Od. 
THE MICROBE MAN Eleanor Doorly 3s. 3d. 





THE GUIDE NOVEL SERIES 
General Editor: N. L. CLAY 


This series presents the complete texts of some of the masterpieces of 
English fiction, past and present; and also provides the guidance necessary 
for full enjoyment and understanding of each book and its background. 
Each novel contains essays on the author and on several aspects of his 
work, together with exercises and questions. The books are well printed, 
bound in cloth boards in the size and format of a modern novel. 


FIRST SIX TITLES 


SILAS MARNER George Eliot 3s. 6d. 
THE ANTIQUARY Sir Walter Scott 4s. 6d. 
THE NIGGER OF THE NARCISSUS — Joseph Conrad 3s. 9d. 
PRIDE AND PREJUDICE Jane Austen 4s. 3d. 
PERSUASION (Late 1950) Jane Austen 3s. 6d. 


THE MAN OF PROPERTY (1951) John Galsworthy 3s. 6d. 





WILLIAM HEINEMANN 


99 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 
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that children must have presented to them for study a subject field (Eng, 
Lit.) conceived in adult terms; on the other, the belief that children have 
their own natural reading interests which the teacher must seek to develop 
and on which alone English teaching can build securely. The English Associa- 
tion’s ‘list of authors and works for successive stages of study’ (now issued 
in a revised 1948 edition) seems to attempt a certain unwieldy compromise 
between these two approaches, but if we examine, for instance, the formid- 
able list of essays and belles-lettres commended for Stage II (age 134 to 15), 
it becomes clear that the earlier view has successfully resisted any attempts 
to dislodge it. Since the underlying ‘adult’ conception of literature displays, 
in any case, all the customary Associational flabbiness, this pamphlet is the 
reverse of helpful. 

About Books for Children, on the other hand, has a distinct usefulness of a 
limited kind, though it is more of a lightweight than its sponsorship by the 
New Zealand Council for Educational Research might suggest. Mrs. White 
is a children’s librarian who has found it possible by judicious selection not 
only to improve the quality but also to increase the quantity of book issues, 
and she has written a chatty informative volume about the kinds of book 
which children enjoy reading at different ages. She thus covers similar ground 
to the American journalist M. L. Becker in Choosing Books for Children, but 
her gossip is more interesting, and her comments on individual authors 
inspire more confidence. And if, staggering a little under her pronouncement 
tnat ‘the range of good children’s books is somewhere under 5,000 titles’, 
we wonder whether Mrs. White’s standards may not be a little too elastic; 
we should at least note that she instances ‘the Westermans’ and the Hadaths’ 
as typifying the second-rate books which she steadily withdrew from the 
shelves of her library. 

Poetry and the Teacher is more difficult to do justice to in a limited space. 
Mr. Sussams presents much evidence about children’s reactions (mainly 
unfavourable) to poetry lessons, and also some interesting, though more 
questionable, evidence about the poems children prefer; he examines the 
time-honoured methods of ‘doing’ poetry in the classroom, dealing firmly 
though politely with the major heresies, and he offers a reasoned account of 
his own teaching methods, together with an exposition of the ‘appreciation 
lesson’ (which he rightly stresses should be occasional and not habitual), and 
detailed notes for a number of sample lessons. The concreteness of this final 
section gives it considerable value; here discussion (and disagreement) can 
take place on a profitable level. Yet, for all its honest and painstaking effort 
to grapple with a difficult educational problem, the book as a whole is dis- 
appointing. The broad outlines of the approach seem to me sound, but on 
a more detailed level the author’s handling of his material is too often 
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English Domestic Life By L. A. G. sTRONG 


This anthology selected from the novelists is designed to give 
as complete a picture as possible of the English domestic scene 
during the last 200 years. The English man and English woman 
are shown in different social milieus, different times, and in 
contrasted domestic habits. Among the novelists quoted are 
Fielding, Jane Austen, Dickens, Thackeray, Trollope, Galsworthy. 


The English at School By G. F. LAMB 


This unusual anthology, culled from all manner of sources, por- 
trays English school life and educational ideas from the time of 
Ethelred the Unready to the present day. Each extract is 
preceded by a brief introduction bringing out the point and 
significance of the passage. Among the famous authors quoted 
are Chaucer, Cowper, Gray, Thackeray. About tos. 6d. net 


seeeeeeeeees 4Jlen & Unwin seeeeeeeeees 


About 5s. (non-net) 


GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN LTD., 40 MUSEUM ST., LONDON, W.C.1 








MORRIS MARPLES 


4 eel 
ww University Slang 


“This interesting enquiry into the byways of university 

language.” S. C. Rogperts, Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge 

University, in the Sunday Times. 

“A good and enjoyable book.” H. W. Garrop in the 

Spectator. 10s. 
The 


Cumberland Wordsworth 
HOWARD SERGEANT 





—________— WILLIAMS AND NORGATE 


“His stimulating little book.” C. W. Towson in the Yorks 
Observer. 

“For the background of Wordsworth’s life seen in brief 
one cannot do better than read Mr. Sergeant’s little book, 
which shows the social and other influences that moved 
Wordsworth in youth.” Manchester Evening News. 7s. 
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blurred, insensitive, and even wrong-headed. If one feels justified in com- 
mending it, cautiously, to the teachers in secondary modern schools to whom 
it is mainly addressed, this is largely because of the lack, in its particular 
field, of anything better—or even as good. 

FRANK WHITEHEAD 


ENGLISH BOOKS FOR JUNIORS 


READING WITH COMPREHENSION, by F. F. Potter. [Pitman, four books, 
3s. each. | 
LIVING ENGLISH SERIES, by J. W. Marriott. [Newnes, four books, 3s. each.) 


WORDS AT WORK AND PLAY, by Rodney Bennett. [Harrap, two books, 
2s. 6d. and 35. 6d.] 
One of the principal objects of schooling is to help a child acquire 
the technique of reading, the basic means to knowledge and culture. 
(UNESCO—The Teaching of Reading) 
Potter’s books are the work of a scholar and of one who knows the needs 
of the classroom. They consist of short extracts from modern English prose. 
Each extract leads directly to a series of questions and exercises based on 
meaning and content. Prior to commencing each volume, the books men- 
tioned in that volume could be obtained for the class library, thus ensuring 
cultural development. 

In Living English Series the author encourages the child to express in words 
his experiences set in his own environment. The books are made up of 
descriptive paragraphs, each followed by practical exercises. These include 
a book to read for further enlightenment. 

Rodney Bennett makes the study of words exciting. Children going 
through these books should acquire a facility in spelling—a useful asset. 
For slower children, there are many ideas for word games. 

Illustrations in a book are important for all children and particularly so 
for the 7 to 11-year group. Boys and girls brought up on ‘comics’ are helped 
in their reading by coloured illustrations. No single opening of a child’s 
book should be without its picture or pictures, and such should be coloured. 
In this respect Words at Work and Play is superior to the other two series. 

The three sets of books lend themselves to individual study on the part 
of the children. Each series, in its own way, takes them forward on their 


educational path. 
CHARLES S. SEGAL 
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Teaching English through 
Self-Expression 
E. J. BURTON, M.A. 


For some years past there has been a growing recognition of the 
educational value of mime, speech activity, and improvised drama 
during the English period, not only as ends in themselves, but as a 
means of increasing the imaginative experience and confidence of the 
child. Appreciation of literature and fluency in both oral and written 
| composition are developed. Mr. Burton has set down the courses of 

lessons he himself has taken with his classes. Each lesson is given as 
it may be presented to the children, suggesting a carefully planned 
“approach” and concluding with the written work which may be 
based upon it. Notes are added to guide the less experienced teacher 
through difficulties. 6s, net 





EVANS BROTHERS LIMITED 
Montague House, Russell Square, London, W.C.1 








We have much pleasure in bringing to your notice the following outstanding series 


OUR OWN LANGUAGE 


An English Series for pupils aged from 11 to 15 years. 
General Editor: S. C. EVERNDEN 
Senior English Lecturer at the City of Birmingham Training College 
The Series has a two-fold aim: (1) to provide for all except retarded children 
a comprehensive scheme of work in Composition, Appreciation, Formal 
English and Speech, with some suggestions for creative Drama; (2) to inte- 
grate English teaching by fusing (not mixing) its various branches. The fusion is 
achieved by relating each kind of work to a central theme—how we observe 
life and find words in which to record our observation. 
Ready in July: 
Book I. Ourselves and Words, by S. C. Evernden 
» Il. English Through Activity, by G. L. Ferris 
», III. Thoughts, Feelings and Words, by S. C. Evernden 


Ready in October: 
Book IV. English for Citizens, 
by S. C. Evernden and R. G. Holloway 


Each book approx. 5/6 
* 
E. J. ARNOLD & SON LTD LEEDS 10 
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STAGE AND CLASSROOM 


THE DRAMA MERRY-GO-ROUND (Books I, II, II and IV), by Eric 
Newton. [Blackie, 2s. 6d. each book.} 


SONG AND VERSE MIMES, by Harold E. Priestley, Ph.D., M.A., M.Ed. 
[ Macdonald, 3s. 6d.) 


MINIATURE DRAMAS (Books II and Ill). General Editor: George H. 
Holroyd, M.A. [ Macdonald, 3s. each book.) 


The books of Mr. Newton’s Drama Merry-Go-Round are for use in the class- 
room with children of from 7 to 11 and provide activity for the whole class. 
The mimes, jingles, stories and sketches require broad and vigorous inter- 
pretations. They afford excellent opportunities for imaginative characteriza- 
tion and movement, and, although for spontaneous treatment, many 
encourage a feeling for dramatic construction. I wish Mr. Newton had 
given more emphasis to the importance of form, but, even so, the work 
should be a great help to teachers who regard drama as an educational subject 
and not merely as an exhibition. 

The introductions to the books suggest sound, practical ways of using the 
material, but further ideas may be found in Song and Verse Mimes by Harold 
E. Priestley, which contains the choreographies of mimes to be performed 
by children of all ages to the accompaniment of a singing or speaking choir. 
Difficulties of projection are likely to occur in actual presentation unless a 
flexible method of staging be used. Even then, some tuition in the technique 
of mime would seem to be necessary before children could manage the 
sketches with the required skill. 

Many of the contributors to Miniature Dramas appear to think that a play 
for children is a short ‘juvenile’ piece in the mode of the adult theatre. A 
notable exception is John Drinkwater, whose Robin Hood and the Pedlar in 
Book II is a model that writers of children’s drama might do well to study. 
As most of the other plays do not possess its characterization, unity or dis- 
regard for convention, they exemplify the dearth of good formal school 


drama. 
ALEXANDER FRANKLIN 


THE PITMAN DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. [Pitman, 155.] 


There are 733 pages, compared with the 1,444 pages of the Concise Oxford 
Dictionary; derivations are not shown. A phonetic scheme is used for indi- 
cating pronunciation, and the symbols are reproduced at the foot of each 
page. It will be a very useful dictionary for foreigners learning English. 
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REVIEWS 


POTTED SHAKESPEARE 


THE SATCHEL SHAKESPEARE, edited by Patterson and Simpson. [Blackie, 
ts. 3d. each volume. ] 


SIX PORTRAITS FROM SHAKESPEARE, by L. Wilson. [ Murray, 3s.] 


THE LIVING SHAKESPEARE (Books I and II), by Bransom. [Newnes 
Educational Publishing Co., 3s. 6d. each.) 


These publications suggest that the English teacher finds himself in a quan- 
dary. His pupils are too young to understand and appreciate Shakespeare. 
What is he to do? Prepare the way with up-to-date Lamb’s Tales as in The 
Living Shakespeare? Select scenes and link them into a consecutive whole by 
narrative and explanatory comment as Mr. Wilson does in Six Portraits from 
Shakespeare? Or wait until they are older and use some such slightly bowdler- 
ized text as The Satchel Shakespeare, with sensible footnotes and accounts of 
the life, works and theatre appended? There is no space here to discuss the 
relative merits of these courses, only to particularize what the first two offer. 
Miss Bransom includes three plays in each volume and keeps more closely 
to the story than the Lambs (who in A Midsummer Night's Dream leave out 


READING AND CRITICISM 
Raymond Williams 


This volume in the new Man and Society Series sets out to establish the 
basis of literary judgment through a method of close reading. Suitable for 
Sixth Forms, it concentrates on contemporary writing, from the newspaper 
to the literature of ideas. 6s. 


THE VOICE OF CIVILIZATION 
Denys Thompson 


A school edition is now available of this stimulating study of the claims of 
advertising. As a mental corrective in a propaganda-beset world this incisive 
and amusing book can be recommended. 

Third impression. School edition 4s. 6d. Ordinary edition 7s. 6d. 


BETWEEN THE LINES 
Denys Thompson 
This well-known guide to newspaper-reading is designed for students of 
civics, world affairs, and provides a revealing analysis of the workings of 
the press. 
Third impression. 6s. 


All the above books are available on approval 
to members of the teaching profession 





FREDERICK MULLER, 29 Great James Street, W.C.1 
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the workmen and their play entirely), adding only details which a stage 
production of the play might give; if she is less consistent in style, that is 
partly because she often uses the wording of the original (not actually 
quoting), and the transition to modern narrative is sometimes uncomfortable 
—‘youths and maidens,’ where the Lambs can say firmly ‘young men and 
ladies’. Mr. Wilson’s Six Portraits are of Falstaff, Hotspur, Henry V, Kather- 
ine (the shrew) and Viola; the text is illustrated by photographs of Shake- 
spearean productions in England and abroad. 


THE GOLDEN SHAKESPEARE, by Logan Pearsall Smith. [Constable, 15s,] 
In the introduction to this anthology, which Logan Pearsall Smith com- 
pleted before his death, he explains that his intention was to collect in one 
volume ‘Shakespeare’s authentic gold . . . all that he wrote when the inspira- 
tion of genius was on him’. He rejects all that he considers careless in com- 
position, of doubtful authorship, concession to contemporary taste and 
fashion (this includes scurrility, punning, horror, knockabout, and theatrical 
conventions) and retains, in effect, as an anthologist should, what appeals to 


him. The extracts range from single sentences and phrases from the early 


plays and poems to the greater part of some of the tragedies. 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


CORRECTION 
The first line of the poem on Criticism in Practice III Reading Sheet B, C(ii), The Eagle, sh« uld, of 
course, read: ‘He clasps the crag with hookéd hands’. 


NOTES FOR TEACHERS ON ‘READING SHEETS’ 


Sources of Examples: 
SHEET A 
I (a) From A Valediction Forbidding Mourning, by John Donne. 
(b) From Absent yet Present, by Lord Lytton. 
2 (a) Incoming, by Ruth Hedger (included in The Best Poems of 1942 published by Cape). 
Originally published in English, July 1942. 
(b) From The Flower, by George Herbert. 
3 (a) From A Lament, by Percy Bysshe Shelley. 
(b) Sic Vita, by Henry King. 
4 (a4) From The Exequy, by Henry King. 
(6) Revolution, by A. E. Housman (in Last Poems published by The Richards Press Ltd.). 


SHEET B 
Once pupils have ‘placed’ D(i) and D(ii) they may be asked to bring from dailies and w eeklies 
further examples of different methods of appealing to readers. D(i) and D(ii) were concoct 
for this sheet. 
E(i) is a version of E(ii) rewritten so as to destroy its effectiveness; E(ii) comes from David 
Copperfield. The method will be to choose one of the passages and then to support the choice by 
line comparison, showing that the words in the one pull more weight than in the other. 








